ats,” —Proj, 


. in cloth 


JNOMY, 


-etcorology. 
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June ccanguience of Subscribers residing in remote p!aces,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
ae Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


‘or France, 





1 CLASS for INS STRUCTION | in " MATHE- 
A MATICS is now open at the Royal ogre Institution, 
the direction of Mr. A. W. HOBSON, Syllabus may 
fhied terms known, on application te .4 PA. my the 


geretary.__ 
WE MANSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
| LarueruEAD, SURREY. —Mr. PAYNE epinmict that 
fhe of this Establishment are expected to REASS BLE 
mike? (LY, the 3ist instant. Prospectuses may be poem | 
application as above. 


DUCA DUCATI ONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 FORTESCUE HOUSE, TWICKENHAM.—The Pupils of 
this Establishment, under the direction of Mr. Raymonp pr 
Vemtcoun, will | REASSEMBLE on the 2sth of July. 


DREPARA TORY EDUCATION.—At a Select 
I Preparatory Sc heel, penny situate: Town (Surrey 


ted near 
d YOUNG G ENTLEMEN are Boarded 
ae 9 lly EDU TED on moderate terms, by Sisters, who 











™o “ARCHITECTS and ‘SURV EYORS. The 
VESTRY MEN, of RICHMOND, SURREY, are desirous of 
obtaining Plans for lay ring out and covering with Villa Residences 
chest twenty acres of land, having a frontage of about half a-mile 
» the Queen's Road at R ichmond, extending from Spring Grove 
pA Richmond Hill, and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Terrace there. The Plans will be expected doleciate the laying 
out of Grounds and suitable Offices, and it is not uired n 
pected that the elevations a be uniform, PREM U MS will "he 
given of 25 Guryeas for the approved plan, and 15 Guineas 
tor the second. Lithographic Plans of the ground, and further 
particulars, may be had on application to Messrs. Swirn & Sox, 
Solicitors, Richmond, to whom the designs are to be sent before the 
lith of August next. 


i OREIGN DAGUERREOTYPE and CALO- 

TYPE APPARATUS, LENSES, CHEMICALS, PLATES, 
and every other article required for the Art of P hotey graphy, by 
those celebrated makers, VOIGTLANDER of Germany, and 
LEREBOURS of Paris. The French Liqueur yoy is the 
best accelerating solution in use, and is permeoky free from any 








ost unremitting attention to the health, hapy 3, and 
taboo of their Pupils.—For cards, apply’ to A. B, Mrs. 
febine’s Kepositor . Denmark Hill. 


[ ENSING’ TON HALL.—The friends of Educa- 
tion are invited to inspect the arran Laps © of an Esta- 
hishment in which an earnest attempt is made to educate, as well 
ssto instruct, to impart useful knowledge and elegant accomplish- 
nestsaccording to the most scientific systems, and - RY a 
deiciency so long deplored—a COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION for 
HtDIES who wish to advance beyond the usual limes of school 
iastruction, and at the same time to insure the advantages of moral 
sod religious eultur There are likewise preparatory and junior 
ts for the uisition of elementary knowledge upon an 

and well-tried 1, Which excludes the dangerous excite- 
ct competition, or the use of any inferior motive. A few 
private pupils are las parlour boarders, with the privilege 
of attending the lectures, soirées, and conversational meetings 
vhich are provided for the improvement and recreation of the 





senior classes. 
"Tmadington Hall, North-end, near Kensington. 


(0MMERCIAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 
ENFIE — ae, by T. W BARE (son and successor 
tothe Rev. 
W. WEARE bees eteally informs his friends, and those parents 
shoare desirous of combining domestic comfort and liberal treat- 
peat with a sound and useful education, that he continues to 
BEIVE PU ng 9 on his usual moderate terms. 
:—Rev. . Davies, near Liverpool; Rev. T. Bourne, 
AB. near Hine’! kley . M'Niel, Esq. Stock Exchange ; and the 
rents of the pupils. No day scholars are admitted. Accommoda- 
Tater for parlour boarders, 


LADY, residing in the immediate and most 
i paiiny 7 ity of Hypr P 4 RECEIVES a SELECT 
wi LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES. She kas had 
a) experience in the Banat duties involved in such a 
tages and can offer the advantage of a superior Education com- 
ith the comforts of home,—her references are of the highest 
repectability, and Pyetesens of the first class and most distin- 
talent attend. ectuses with G. M. Mitchell, Esq., 
rof the London ona Westminster Bank, 4, Stratford: -place, 
towhom the Lady begs to refer. 
TINT NY LS NII . T NY 
WONTINENTAL EDUCATION in ENG- 
setAED. -—A MARRIED LADY, who has had much expe- 
in Tuition both in England and on the 
(ELVES under her care a limited number of YOUNG L: 
whom, in addition to a sound English Education, she offers the 
ame facilities for acquiring oy ag and German as on the Con- 
tinent—For Pros pang es pply Messrs. Hatchard, Booksellers, 
Piceadilly; Mr. Dalton, Bookseller, Cockspur-street ; and Messrs, 
Rake & Varty, Booksellers, Strand. 


DUCATION.—AT HOFWYL-HOUSE, 
Stamford-hill, Middlesex, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are 

pth “i on plans founded on the pends so successfully 
ied by Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg. st assiduous 
sention is bestowed on the culture of the religious and moral 
feelings, the developement of the intellectual faculties, and the 
eneral improvement of the health and physical capabilities. The 
curse of instruction includes the Englis! French, German, Latin, 
: es, the mathematics, experimental philosophy 
lements of natural and civil history, geography 

astronomy, writing, drawing, singing, dancing, 
on including every expense, 

















y! munastics, &e. 
from six to eight guineas per 


“A prospectus may be obtained at Messrs. Jones & Co’s. 30, Lower 
Holborn ; or at the establishment. 
of Si. MICHAEL’S 


HE ALTAR-PIECE 
CHURCH, Burleigh- street, Strand, being now qerapleted, 
r, 1 , of 56, Long Acre, London, is 





aud open to inspection, T. 
iy to undertake similar work for Churches or other Buildings, 
‘ntown or country, being able to rely on the assistance of accom- 
and expe: rienced Artists. This painting is executed on an 
imperishable Fresco Stucco, and, although having all the appear- 
ce and A rishtne 88 of a Fresco painting, is painted in a manner 
to the process of oil painting. It has a dead surface, so that 
rte viewed from any part of the church, — is painted with 
imperishable colours of the Old Masters e painting illus- 

+ boven 120th verses of the 2nd chapter of St. Luke. 


DOU CEUR would be given by the Advertiser 
‘in _ toany party who could introduce him to a PERMANENT 
VATION, either in a Railway, or, if under Government, 
saleable. He speaks French and Italian fiuently, and can 
offices in which he has passed four and seven years. The 
on honour and secrecy may be relied on.—Address, Fides, 
et Wasa Stationer, London-street, Fitzroy-square. 


Me. BROSTER continues to give Instructions 
irae his Onicrnan System For Resronixe THE ORGAN OF 

eal B REMOVING IMPEDIMENTS, and Resuscitating the 
a owers enfeebled by Over-ExeRTion in Pusiic Sreakine 
etlusiv — x.— Discovered by Mr. Mr. B. at Chester, in 1820, and since 
J} 4 Rrectaeed by him with i invariable success, as abundant 








‘wo resident Applicants only. Mr. Broster (being 
1) begs -¥ ane, that some previous notice from 
N nuterested is destrab’ 
ant wood Cottage, near Roan Isle of Wi bt; 

2, Jubilee Cottages, King’s-road, Chelse 


— no 
Stterally cnanaed 





emanations. Price 5s, per bottle,jwith instructions for 
use, 
Woolcott’s American Instantaneous Mixture, 1s. 
per sealed bulb. Liqueur Wienn, per 4-oz. bottle, 3s. 6d., strongly 
recommended. The New Salt of Gold, for fixing and invigorating 
Daguerréotype Pictures, 5s. per bottle. 

Instructions in the Art; terms, 3/, by Practical Lessons or 
Written Communications. 

J. Egerton, Whitefriars, London. 
____ Deseriptive € ‘atalogue, with Prices, sent Gratis. 


QTATUE OF JOHN 44 ALAR, R.A., 
By M. L. WATSO 
Committee. 

Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G, | Henry Hallam, EF Esq. 
Marquis of Northampton. ". L. Eastlake, Esq. Ly A. 
Earl of Eldon. ¢ harles Barry, Esq. 
Lord Kintyoo. g orge Darling, io, ce D. 
Viscount Mahon, M.P. George Forbes, va 
Venerable Archdeacon Lyall. mg Ker, Es« 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. ohn Hilton, Esq. iy R.8. 
Sir Edward Ryan. rr J. Foord, Esq. 
Thomas Baring, Esq. M.P. William T'wopeny, rt 
a Hawes, Esq. cc » John Ivatt Briscoe, F 
a ip Howard, Esq Joseph Ferguson, Big ( re ‘arlisle.) 
Villiam Ord, neg ter. P | Peter Cunningham, E: 
Colonel C. R.'F “0 lon. Sec. 

At a Meeting of the Sub-Committee held this day, the Clay-Model 
of the Statue as prepared by Mr. Watson, wasinspected and highly 
approv 

EsoLveED—That Mr. W ston m be requested to transfer the Clay- 
Model of the Statue to plaste: 

Reso_vep atso—That an append be made in furtherance of the 
design to those Noblemen and Gentlemen who are known as liberal 
Patrons of the Fine — and to the Public at large. 

_ Saturday, 28th June, 1845, MAHON, Chairman. 

COLLEGE 


[Niversity TAL.— 








HOSPITAL.— 
CompPLeTion oF THE Hosritat. —The Committee, encou- 
ee by the amount of the collection at the public dinner on the 
3r une last, have determined to APPEAL to the public and 
fries of charity for the speedy completion of the Hospital by the 
erection of the north wing. The completion of the building weabs 
— of an addition of fifty beds a! in-patients, and of improved 
for the d classification of specia] cases 
of ‘disease. At present it is necessary to treat pe rsons afflicted with 
uterine diseases as out-patients, consequently many distressing 
cases receive less attention than ney require. The Committee are 
anxious that a ward should be established expressly for the relief 
of this class of maladies. Theenlargement is also required for the 
accommodation of a greater number of resident medical officers, 
with a view to the better care of the patients. 

They would also appropriate a ward to the especial treatment of 
ophthalmic complaints. 

The Committee, at their first meeting after the late festival, set 
aside the sum of 2,000/. towards a fund for completing the Hospital, 
and determined that subsequent donations should be appropriated 
to the same apie. 

The cost of the work will only amount to double the sum set 
aside, the land on which the building is to be erected being free- 
hold; and the wing will be commenced as soon as the additional 
2,002, has been raise 

When so much good can be accomplished for so small a sum, the 
Committee feel confident t that the means for effecting these objects 
will soon be obtaine 

Amount or ContrrisvtTions To THs Day. 
* Denotes addition to former donations. 


T. Usielli, Esq............. 3 
*Charles bixen, 234. 

| Loftus T. Wigram, Esq. 

1 oe eaeReN Esq. , 


7 ite in. F.R.S. 
James Alexander or, Esq. 1 
*Sir G. G. de H. Larpent, 
5 


Bart 
*John Cribb, 
*(, B. Greenough, 

Joseph Drake, 

nual) 

Mrs. Samuel King (Annual) 
| a Pearson, E 








*Sir J. L. Gtdanth, cone 
sure 


*George Bishop, a 
William Peters, Esq. 53 10 
*John Thomas Hope, Esq. 50 0 
Ditto (to Benevolent Fund) 20 
Ditto (Annual) 3 
T. W. Beaumont, Esq. . 
The — ee of Charl 
de St. I 

«Charles ¢ aig Esq. 
C. Devaux, Esq. .. 
John Evans, Esq. ¢ 
John Heathcote, Esq, M.P. 3 
J, Masterman, Esq. jun... : 
Barnet L. Phillips, 284. « 
2 Barton appa Esq. 
= Prinsep, Esq. . 

G, Robart: 
Beaiemin 


ual) 
Mr. “WwW alter Cockman ( Au- 
10} nual). 
10|*Mr. Gilbert 
10) Amount of Contributions 
under 31/, 10s, already 


8, Esq. 
Leigh | 
10 o| advertised 


- 3 
‘Smith, 
31 


Donations ol subscriptions will be. received by the following 
nkers : s & Co. 50, Strand ; 7 and Westminster 
Bank, Pn ca Branch ; Scott & Co, 
Smith, eprne & Sain Lombard-street. At the Hospital, the 
House’ Physici: » Matron, and Clerk to the Committee, have 
rinted receipts Frat by the Treasurer, ready for delivery to | 
meract 
Benefactors and subscribers who do not make their payments to | 
wd bankers are requested to take printed receipts, signed by the | 
reasurer. |i 


1, Cavendish-square ; 


July 9, 1845, W. LONG, Clerk to the Committee. 


| with which J. A. G. may 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.] 


" MESMERIC LECTURES. 


M8 R. ‘SPENCER T. HALL will give his SECOND 
i ECTU RE, with EXPERIMENTS, at WILLIS'S ROOMS, 
8t.  t ,, at THREE O'CLOCK on TUESDAY next, July 1! h: 
Single Tickets & 5s.: or Famil ny seca, admitting five, at rd may 
be had of H. Baillicre. Publisher, 219, Regent-street ; J. Ollivier, 
Publisher, 59, Pall-mail ; and of C. Ollivier, Musical Repository, 
41, New Bond-street. 

Mr. Hall's Second Lecture, with Experiments, at 
the Westminster Literary and Scientific Institution, Leicester- 
cqnere, will be delivered on the Evening of Wedne: sday next, at 


. n> f-past Eight o'clock. Tickets, 2s., at the Library of the Insti- 
ution, 


TORTH BRITISH REVIEW.—TO ADVER- 

TISERS.—Apvertisements and Biixs intended for inser- 

tton in No, 6, must be sent to the Publishers’ by the 16th instant: 
3000 Bills required. 


Edinburgh : P. Kennedy. 
Co. Dublin: 


London: Hamilton, Adams & 
Co, Du Ww. Curry & 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—TO 
A py Rerreass. —The Third Number will be published on 
the Ist of August. ERTISEMENTS, to secure insertion, should 
be sent to the Publishers’ by the 19th July, and Biuus by the 2st. 
. sondon : Jackson  & \ Walford, 18, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard. 


(‘HAPPELL'S MUSICAL CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY.—Subscribers paying 3/. 3s. a-year are entitled to 

six books or pieces of music at a time in town, or eighteen in the 

country. Subscribers paying 2/. 2s. a-year are entitled to four in 

town, or twelve in the country. All new works of interest are 

added to the Librar as soon aS published, and every description 
of musi music cis suppli tos subscribers.—50, New Bond-street. 


NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
OHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 
a CATALOGUE of 5,000 VOLUMES of GOOD LIBRARY 
BOOKS, in most classes of English and Foreign Literature, at very 
reduced prices, It may be had GRATIS on eapnenien, or sent by 

post on nae of “ed Coe labels to fra: 
o. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, 

ready, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth lettered, 

MHE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 


1839 to 1844, being a Surrtement to the ‘ London Catalogue’ 
dated 1839, 


Containing the New Works and New Eprrions published in 
London during the above period, with their Sizes, Prices, and 
Publishers’ Names. e3ates Cian 

dine 


London: Thomas Hodgson, A Paternoster-row. 
\ 7 ANTED to PURCHASE, SECOND-HAND, 
_ the following WORKS :— 
Alison’s Europe, 10 vols. 8vo. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. royal 18mo. 
Horne’s (Bishop) Works and Life, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 21 vols. 4to. last edit. 
Gill’s Exposition of the Canticles, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Mrs. Grant's (of Laggan) Memoir and Correspon- 
dence, 3 vols. 
Prescott’s Mexico, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Macaulay's Essays, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, folio. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, vols. 1, 2, and 3, and the 
number for November 1819, 
2nd vol. of Goldoni, Le Commedie, small 8vo. 
Firenze, 1753. y 
11th vol. of Alfieri, Opere Postume, Londra, 1804. 
Apply, stating price and condition, to Mr. Rattle, Bookseller, 
Brock-street, Bath. 
TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreran 
Acents, and AGENTS to the Roya. Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the N ‘obility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
Ilouse, &. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 


parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 


ove ry information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 























TO CONTINE! <ENTAL TOU RISTS, 

A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
e Acent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the A en 

Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass throu 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Ba ii ge, &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all ports of the Worl All Commissions 
pe entrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and promptitude, and - torus Sees will insure 
him future favours.—The List of J. A. yO Correspon- 
conte, and | wey information, may be Ad, ‘at ris Offices, 36, 

Old Jewry. 


/ N EW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM. 
P POUND MICROSCOPE. for Physiological ond Botenient 
Resserenes, with a Triplet Achromatic Object ( 8; ulacar 
pow 5 rice, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. lis 
a "M 17s.6d, Manufactured and sold by A. oc Noe by 
Optician, ke. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

A very eflective and extremely portable Instrument. peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and "Prices, 
| by which porchanses are enabled to judge the articles that ara 
| best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 

n application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 

and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the C hapel, Totten 
ham-court-road, 
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ENcaus TIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SLMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 
IRCULAR NOTES.—Union Bank or Lonpon. 

/ The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 10/. and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all Soe geepeney cities and 
towns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll-place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 

W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 

Ww xr 

ENC’ CLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA, 29 

4 vols. 4to.—This important Work being now complete, WEST- 
LEYS & CLARK, of Friar-street, Doctors’ Commons, having 
been selected as the BOOK BINDERS, beg to state that they have 
all styles of Binding as specimens to choose from. They have much 
pleasure in extracting the eta paragraph from the Pus- 
Lisuers’ Crrcucar, in testimony of their capability for the correct 
arrangement of this valuable Encyclopedia. 

“Wesriers & Ciark are fully soquainted with the peculiar 
arrangement of its several Parts, and are therefore thoroughly 
competent to insure each portion being Do ge under its appro- 
priate head, and to secure the perfection of the whole.” 


N INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrated 

Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affections ; 
in contractions and lameness arising from the above disorders ; in 
sprains, or other local injuries; in all cutaneous diseases ; biliary 
and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, as well as in 
complaints referable to the female constitution ; they are also most 
beneficial in hypechondriacal and hysterical affections, and in 
general disordered health, with impaired digestive powers. The 
most eminent physicians and surgeons, including Sir James Clark, 
Dr. Locock, Sir Alexander Crichton, Sir J ames 1 A enctong Dr. Gran- 
ville, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Barlow, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c, &c., have testified to the highly varaabi 
curative ,properties of these mineral waters, which is further evi- 
denced by the large and increasing number of invalids who annually 
resort with such signal benefit to these mineral springs. 

The Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most ele- 
gant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted-up and 
refurnished with every possible comfort and accommodation. 

th is now reached from London (by the Great Western Rail- 
Way) in 2 hours, from Exeter in 24 hours, and is admirab!y suited 
for the residence of the invalid, combining all the refined amuse- 
ments and recreations of the metropolis with the pure air and in- 
vigorating breezes of the country. 

essrs. Green & Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of Pump- 
Rooms and Baths, of whom every information may be obtained. 




















Sales by Auction. 

SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

By Mr. HENRY SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 

ONDAY, July 14, and following day, at 1, (instead of Friday, 
July 11, as previously advertised), 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of THEO- 
LOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
Also, on FRIDAY, July 15, and following day, at 1, 

A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in various Languages and Classes of Literature, including 
the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from Bloomsbury- 
Square. oad ial 

BOOKS, PRINTS, PAINTINGS, CHINA, CHEMICAL 

APPARATUS AND MISCELLANIES. 

Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-Garden, on THURSDAY, 
July 17, and following day, at 12, 

THE LIBRARY of BOOKS, the Property of a 

Gentleman, containing a valuable series of Works on the 
affairs of India, &c.—The Asiatic Researches, Histoire de l'Aca- 
démie Royale des Sciences, 86 vols., Hortus Malabaricus Cuvier, 

Recherches sur les Ussemens Fossils, Voyage en Siberia, Hogarth’s 

Works by Heath, &c. &c.—A few Prints and Drawings, Paintings, 

Cabinet China, Electrical Machine and Chemical Ap’ 8 

a small Collection of Shells, Minerals, Fossils, and Insects, fine 

Oriental Agates, Jaspers, Heliotrope, Mochas, and other polished 


specimens—and a variety of Miscellaneous Articles, 
On view the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


CHOICE MINERALS, 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY, July 


21, at 12, 
COLLECTION of MINERALS, containing 
many scarce and interesting substances, and deserving the 
attention of the Amateur. 
On view on Saturday and morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 


PAINTINGS, ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
MUDERN BOOKS, &e. &c. 

Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room 
192, Fleet-street, (corner of Chancery-lane,) on THURSDAY 
NEXT, July 17, and 7 following days, at half-past 12, 

EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of VALU- 
& ABLE MODERN BOOKS in General Literature, Books of 

Prints, Annuals, and Elementary Works, Paintings, Original 

Drawings, Engravings, &c., mending Bichings, Pen and Pencil 

Sketches, and Paintings, by the lateSIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A., 

~~ earales of Plate and Miscellanies, the property of a Lady 
eceased. 








To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d, 
[HE SONGS of the BIRDS; or, Analogies of 
Animal and Spiritual Life. 
By the Rev, W. E. EVANS, M.A. 
Prebendary of Hereford, and Author of ‘ Family Prayers.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


COMPLETION OF THE MORNING EXERCISES, 
In a very large volume, 8vo. being the 6th, and completing the 

Series, price 14s. bound in cloth, 

HE MORNING EXERCISES at CRIP- 

PLEGATE, &c., being divers Sermons by several Ministers 

of the Gospel in and near London. 5th edition, carefully collated 

and corrected, with Notes and Translations, by JAMES NICHOLS, 
Editor of Fuller's‘ Church History of Britain,’ &c. 

*x* At the request of many subscribers, the publisher has been 
induced to append to this concluding volume five copious and use- 
ful Indexes ; and though this is done at the cost of more than one 
hundred and fifty additional pages of closely-printed matter, he 
has affixed to it a price only Two Shillings higher than that at 


which each of its predecessors was charged, 
es and may be 





London ; printed for Thomas T: 
Procured by order of all othex 





, (Jun ) 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


NOW EDITED 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


With the present Number is given a GRATUITOUS SUPPLEMENT, 
Containing Twenty-one Chapters of the 


REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 


And Fourteen Illustrations on Steel by PHIZ. 


*‘ We observe, from announcements in the press, that this well-established favourite with the public has 
new hands. Mr. Haxgison AinswortH has seceded, with nearly the whole of the connexion which he brow 
upon the magazine to which his name is attached, to the more extensive field presented by Mr. Colburn’s miscellany, , 
magazine which, during a long and successful career, has been already edited by such men as Bulwer Lytton, Cam bn 
Hook, and Hood; and which, after their day has passed, bids fair to gain by the new infusion of spirit which willy 
thus poured into it. 

“As a proof of this, we have this month a supplement as large as the magazine itself, illustrated by no fewer than 
fourteen engravings in Phiz’s best style, given gratuitously, and which is an unprecedented act of liberality in the history 
of periodical literature. This supplement contains the whole of the ‘ Revelations of London’ that has been printed: and 
the remainder of the romance is to be continued in the same magazine, to which Mr. AINsworts has this month contr: 
buted a tale of interest and power, called ‘ Cecco del Orso,’ and for which he also announces an historical romanee call 
‘Kensington Palace, or George the Second and Queen Caroline.’ deinen 

** We observe among the contributors to the magazine, under its new auspices, several names familiar to its pages, a 
Mrs. Trollope, Lancelot Wagstaff, Maxwell, &c. &c. And among those whom the new editor has brought over with hi 
we might particularly notice Mr. Thomas Wright, as calculated to add to the more sterling merits of a periodical in whic, 
there has always been a fair proportion of solid, mixed with more amusing and attractive, literature. The author » 
* Hillingdon Hall’ also communicates a paper in his peculiar vein, called ‘Thoughts on Inns;’ and the author of Pets 
Priggins’ continues his grotesque illustrations of A‘sop. Dudley Costello has contributed a pleasant tale, called ‘The 
Fiddler of Frankfort’; and Mr. Oxenford some choice selections from German literature. 7 

** But among the foremost in value as a contributor to any publication of this kind, we must also name Mr. W, Franej 
Ainsworth, the enterprising scientitic explorer of the Euphrates and the perilous country of the Turcomins—the auth 
who has traversed the route of Xenophon with such unswerving fidelity and accurate knowledge—a traveller and a geo. 
tleman who, in all he has done through the press, must be esteemed one of the most original and comprehensive of thoe 
who do credit to it by their productions. So supported, it seems impossible that the New Monthly will not feel som 
extraordinary effects result from such judicious catering to public taste and amusement, and such prompt and active, « 
well as truly liberal, measures pursued by its new proprietor.”—Literary Gazelte, July 5. 
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In the August or September Number will appear 


THE WATER CURE, 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


In the August Number will be given the opening Chapters of 


A NEW WORK 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


To be continued, in successive Numbers, for a twelvemonth. 
** Mr..J Ames will, henceforth, write regularly for the NEw MoNTHLY. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S 


REVELATIONS OF LONDON 
Will likewise be continued in the August Number, 
And will be Illustrated by PHIZ. 
WITH OTHER NOVELTIES WHICH WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth gilt, 
NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
By E. P. THOMPSON, 
London: Smitu, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE 





Just published, in medium 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 8s., the FIFTH VOLUME of the NEW EDITION of tle 


WORKS of G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


CONTAINING 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS; 
Or, THE BROTHERS IN ARMS. 
London: Smiru, Erper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





On the Ist of July, Vol. L, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES; 


Being a PRACTICAL and ANALYTICAL DIGEST of the CONTENTS of the PRINCIPAL BRITISH and 
CONTINENTAL MEDICAL WORKS published in the preceding Half-Year ; ; 
Together with a CRITICAL REPORT of the PROGRESS of MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL SCIENCES durin: 
the same period. 


Edited by W. H. RANKING, M.D., Cantab., Physician to the Suffolk General Hospital. 


EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 


‘* For an annual expenditure not exceeding 13s., the medical public will be in possession of the main facts, ~—— 
improvements, and discoveries which are distributed through the progressive medical publications of the principal A 
pean countries, and which could not be obtained in their original forms without such an outlay of money 45 yn 8 
men are willing or able to submit to. It will suffice to mention that the periodical works alone which are — seo o 
the composition of ‘ The Half-Yearly Abstract’ involve an annual expense of more than 20/., and that this is exclusi 
standard works, any of which being of sufficient import, the editor feels himself bound to procure. 


Joun CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho ; and all Booksellers, 
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AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Now in course of publication in ‘ AINsworTH’s MaGazing,’ and will be continued monthly, with Illustrations on Steel 
by “ Puiz,” 


MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE, 


ENTITLED 


EHRENSTETLIN. 





AmssworTH's MAGAZINE. — This is the best number of the Magazine that has yet been published. 
jntroductory chapters of a new romance, entitled ‘ Ehrenstein,’ from the pen of G. P. R. James. The author, in these 
, has managed to excite the most intense interest in the fortunes of his hero and heroine. The author of the pro- 
hibited comedy, ‘ Richelieu in Love,’ has also joined the corps of this Magazine, and gives us ‘ The Merry Wives of Stam- 
boul,’ far and away the best Magazine tale of the month. If it is not a translation from some unpublished volume of the 
Arabian Nights, we shall be almost compelled to believe in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, for most assuredly 
thesoul of him who told the tale of the ‘ Sleeper Awakened’ at this moment animates the body of the author of ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Stamboul.’ The other articles are all above par, and this is certainly the best number of ‘ Ainsworth’s 
Magazine’ that has yet appeared. "—The Sun. 
** AINSWORTH'S ‘MaGazine’ improves under its new management, Mr. James contributes the first chapters of a strik- 
romance, written in that style of wild adventure in which he is master. Captain Medwin, Uncle Sam, the Author of 
‘Richelieu in Love,” Edward Kenealy, and other clever authors, furnish amusing papers. The writer of the ‘ Bal Poudre’ 
understands the taste of the public: we have minute details of how great personages looked, and how the revel passed 
"The Britannia. 
ys MaGazine’ is much more varied and attractive this month than it has been for a Jong time past. There 
isan appearance of vitality in the number which augurs well for its future prosperity."—The Observer. 


It opens with the 


London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 


+,* In preparation, for ‘ AINSworTH’s MaGazinz,’ a new Historical Romance by the Author of ‘ Whitefriars’ and 
* Whitehall.’ 


alled ‘ The 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WHITEFRIARS’ NEW WORK IS NOW PUBLISHED, AND MAY BE HAD AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES, 


In Three Volumes, 


WHITEHALL; 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF 
THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS.’ 


London: Jonn Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 


#,* In preparation, by the Author of ‘ Whitefriars’ and ‘ Whitehall,’ a new Historical Romance, which will appear 
immediately in‘ AINSWORTH'S MAGAZINE,’ with Illustrations by “ Putz. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS, BY POPULAR AUTHORS, NOW READY. 
MRS. GREIG’S NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols. (this day), 


THE BOSOM FRIEND. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE GAMBLER’S WIFE,’ ‘THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA,’ ‘BELLE OF THE FAMILY,’ &c. 





II. 
NEW WORK, BY W. H. MAXWELL, ESQ. 


HINTS TO A SOLDIER ON SERVICE, 


Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 


Ill. 
THE LAST NEW NOVEL, DEDICATED TO H. R. H, THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


THE ASTROLOGER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS. 


The day is published, in 1 vol. with 40 Dlustrations by CauiksHank, 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


New Works to be published in July. 





I. 
The New Nautical Novel, in 3 vols. 


MY MARINE MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 


Y HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 


Il. 
New Novel. Edited by Leigh Hunt. 


THE FOSTER BROTHER. 


A NOVEL. BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


SCENES ON THE SHORES OF THE ATLANTIC. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ SOUVENIR of a SUMMER in GERMANY.’ 


Iv. 
A New Novel, in 3 vols. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


Vv. 
New Work on Primogeniture. 


HINTS on the NATURE and MANAGEMENT of DUNS. 


BY THE HON. » A YOUNGER S0N. 
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"S 7 Svo. Ne rice ls. 6d, 
EMANCIPATION, 
* AN ISRAE £8, 


J EwWl 
London: D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 
Just ry NE in "7 price 8s. cloth,with Map by Arrowsmith, 


Q ib NE ND MELBOURNE 
KR x, Cc. J. BAKER, Boa d 
London : Smith, Elder & Co, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 
w ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
oO 


TAN 1a BE; a Domestic Novel. 
By JOSEPH MIDDLETON, Esq. 


Barri aw. 
Saunders & Otley. “Conduit street. 


PAYNE'S POETRY FOR “CHILDREN. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 

ecently EN ichode price 3s. bound in cloth, 
ELEC T POETRY FOR CHILDREN, with 
brief Explanatory Not 

By JOSEPH PAYNE 
Of the Mansion Grammar School, ‘Leatherhead. 

London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 


hisday, CLARKE'S CABINET SERIES, 
THE Cr rY OF THE SULTAN. By Miss 
PARDOE. 3 vols. 6s. 
Life in Dalecarlia. By Miss Bremer. 2s. 
The Magic Goblet. By Emilie Carlen. 2 vols. 4s. 
Letters from the Mountains. By Mrs. Grant, of 


Laggan. 2 vols. 3s. 6d, 
____ London: il. G. Clarke & Co. 66, Old ieee 


his day, 2 volumes, &vo. with Plat 23, 
TARRATIVE of a MISSION to BOKHARA, 
in the Years 1843—1845, to ascertain the Fate of Colonel 
Fa and Captain Conoll 
By the Rev. JOSEPH WOLFF, D.D. L.L. 
— published, for the Author, by John Ww. Parker, West 
Stran 








Ss 





aot will be be . published. ‘in 1 vol. “post 8y V 


LEGENDS “OF “THe ISLES, 
AEP OTHER POEMS. 











By CHARLES MACKAY, 
Author of * The odtenntten’ *The Hope of the World,’ &. &¢. 
LLUSTRATIONS | ‘to “-_ HIGHLANDS of 
ZTHIOPIA. SIR WM. C. HARRIS. Containing 27 
Price, plain, 2/. 2s. ; coloured and mounted, 64. 6s, 
__ Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bona-st street. 
N R. SER. JEANT TALFOURD'S VACATION 
4 MBLES and THOUGHTS ; comprising the Recollec- 
1843, Second oie, | in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d, cl 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover- ~street. 
Published this day, Part L., price 10s. in auarte, of an entire new 
1 comprehensive Work, & 
N COUNTY of SUFFOLK; or Historical, Genealogical, and 
sev owns and Villages of that 
County. By the Rev. ALFRED SU CKLING, L.L.B. Rura 
Rector of Barham, &c. &c. The Work will contain numerous fine 
ctuses to be had and Subscribers’ names received by the 
Publis er, John Weale, a, High fol London ; or by ps A S 


William Blackwood * Sons, vem and London. 
Plates and a Peat of the Author, with Descriptive Letter-press. 
~ FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
tions of = Continental Tours in the onions of 1841, 1842, and 
THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 

EMORL ALS of the ‘ANTIQUITIES of the 
Architectural Notices of the 
iiesteotnens, 
the Booksellers of the vue ies of Suffolk, Norfolk,and Cambri 





a ft a 
PRiNcrrLys OF v8 TOR Y. 
L. RAY — DE VERICO 
Author of * Educational Re ; ‘Milton nm Bapic Poetry ;* 
*Modern French Literatu —* aif ; and Principal of an Educa- 

tional Establishment at Twickenham. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Kegent-street. 


Now ready, Parts I. and II. svo. containing 120 pages, to be 
- continued Ln Fang price 4s. aah 
OSMOS: a Survey of the General Physical His- 
tory of Aah Universe. 
LEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Now _—, Part ILI. and last, containing 27 sheets and 68 plates 
ved, Svo. price 2d. 7s. ; 4to., India paper, 34 17s. 
()PONTOGRAPHY. By Professor R. OWEN, 
Complete set, three Parts, S8vyo. 54 10s,; 4to., proofs India 
paper, 9/. 10s, 
Second Edition, much ingproyed and corrected, 8vo. in cloth 


OUSSINGAULTS RURAL ECONOMY, 
in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics, and a 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. of 620 pages and 15 plates, price 12s. 
7 AEMTZ’S COMPLETE COURSE of “ME. 
ee: Translated, with Addition and Notes, by 
. V. WALKER 
London: H. ‘Baillizre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 


ENNY for Wak 

1..HE PE SHAKESPEARE: 
In Weekly Numbers, One Pen and Meathly Fi Parts. 

With numerous Illustrations. No. L. the 30th inst. rt I. 

will contain an Engraving of all the inown Portraits of Shakes: 

peare. 

2. The Penny Balladist: a Collection of Ballads 
of various Ages and Countries. With numerous Illustrations, In 
Weekly Numbers, One Penny, and Monthly Parts. 

Iso, now ready, 

3. The Seeress of Prevorst; being Revelations 
concerning the Inner Life of Man, and the Interdiffusion of a 
World of Peni in the one we inhabit. From the German of Dr. 
JUSTINUS KERNER. 5: ae CROWE, Author of * Susan 
Hopley, &c. Feap. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

4, The German Delectus; or, Elementary and 
mA... Reader. With a Lexicon. By BE. ALBRECHT, 
M.A. Professor of German in, Londen, and J. C. MOORE , Author 
of * The German Interpreter.” 12mo. 6s, cloth. 

Things Old and New. By the Author of 
*The Subaltern.’ 8vo. 3s, 6d. sewed, 5s, cloth. 

6. Letters from the Orient. By the Countess 
BAES- HAHN. Translated by the Author of ‘Caleb Stukely, 

8, 6d, sewed, 6s. cloth. 


J.C, Moore, 18, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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NEW WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 





Tn 1 vol. post 8vo. price 14s. cloth gilt, 


A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY 
OF THE MEUSE; 
With the LEGENDS of the WALLOON COUNTRY and 
the ARDENNES. 
By Dupiey CosTELLo. 
With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 


In imperial quarto, price Three Guineas; Proofs on India 
paper, Four Guineas, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF ART. 
TREATING OF 
BEAUTY of FORM, IMITATION, COMPOSITION, LIGHT 
and SHADE, EFFECT and COLOUR. 
By J. D. Harprna. 
Author of ‘ Elementary Art.’ 


With numerous Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by the 
Author. 


—_———— 


In iniperial 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS: 
A POEM. 


By the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
With an Hlustration by Danret Mactisr, R.A. 


**There can be no question that the performance bears 
throughout the stamp of extraordinary ability—the sense of 
easy power very rarely deserts us, But we pause on the 
bursts of genius; and they are many...... The exquisite 
beauty of the verses is worthy of the noble womanly feelings 
expressed in them.”— Quarterly Review. 

**We find in almost every page of this elegant volume 
some bold burst, graceful allusion, or delicate touch—some 
trait of external nature, or glimpse into the recesses of the 
heart—that irresistibly indicates the creating or transtiguring 
power of genius."— Edinburgh Review. 





in 1 vol. small &vo. in Ornamental Boards, price 5s. 


Life in Dalecarlia. 
THE PARSONAGE OF MORA. 
By Freprika BREMER. 
Translated by WILLIAM HOWITT. 

** There are, in the ‘ Parsonage of Mora,’as in everything 
that Miss Bremer writes, beauties of a rare kind, charming 
and cheerful pictures of the domestic affections, and house- 
hold habits of educated and happy middle life, and vivid 


fancy shedding lustre on all on which it glances or plays.”— 
Tail’s Magazine. 


—__-—— 


In 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 
PATRICK'S EVE; 
Or, THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF AN IRISIL 
PEASANT. 
By Caries Lever. 
With Four Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, by Patz. 


**One of the best and purest productions of this fertile 
author. The tale is touched throughout with genuine 
pathos, and exhibits glimpses of beauty, moral and intel- 
lectual, gleaming over the rugged lot of the Irish labourer, 
like the pure specks of blue in a stormy sky, when occa- 
sionally the clouds sever."—Britannia. 


In oblong folio, bound in cloth, price 12s. 
FIFTEEN COMPOSITIONS 
OUTLINE, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
TEMPEST. 


By J. N. Paton. 


IN 


CuarmMan & HALL, 186, Strand, 





NEW BOOKS, NOW READY. 


Journal of an African Cruiser ; 
Comprising Sketches of the Canaries, the Cape de Verds, Libe- 
ria, Madeira, pr, Leone, and other Places of Interest on the 
West Coast of Afri By an Officer of the United States’ Navy. 
Edited by N ATH. “SLAWTHORNE. 12mo, 3s, 6d. cloth. 


Letters from Italy. 


By J. T. HEADLEY. 13mo, 3s. 6c. cloth. 


Tales. 
By EDGAR A. POE, Esq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
*y* The above three Works form a part of an original and 
copyright series, uniformly boun 


Fruit and Fruit Trees 
Of AMERICA: the Culture, Propagatic on, and Management, 
in the Garden and Orchard, of Fruit Trees generally ; with 
Descriptions of all the finest varieties of — Native and 
Fersign, Cultivated in this Country. By_A. DOW NING, 
Cor. Mem. of Royal Botanic Society of Fat dh &e. With 
numerous Engravings. 8vo. lds. 


Also, by the same Author, 


A TREATISE on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
2nd Editicn. Numerous Plates, 18s. 


COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE and RURAL REsI- 
DENCES. 8yo. 14s. 


The Empire of Brazil. 


SKETCHES of a RESIDENCE and TRAVELS in BRAZIL 
embracing Historical and Geographical Notices of the E mpire 
and its several Provinces. By DANIEL P. KIDDER. 3 vola 
ood 8vo. Iss, cloth, with about 30 Engravings, Portraits, and 
aps. 
*y* This Work has been unexpectedly delayed, 


° i ° 
The Exploring Expedition, cheap edit. 
unabridged. Compcere in 5 vols. med. 8yo. with 300 Woodcuts. 
Price lus. per volume. (Nearly ready.) 
Also, the Edition in 5 sp rlendid volumes, imp. Svo. with Atlas 
and 500 Lllustrations, 8/. ¥s,—And the Government Edition, 5 
vols, imap. 4to, Isd, Iss, 

Caution To THE Trapr.—The copyright of this work is _ 
tected by law, according to a recent opinion of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in another case. The trade are, therefore, cautioned 
against any reprints or abridgments, 


r + 
Letters from New York. 
LETTERS FROM NEW_ YORK: 
MARIA CHILD, author of * Philothe a, 
= 1zmo, ts, 
“ Few men have thought so deeply, and fewer still have put 
their thoughts into such graceful language.”— The Critic, 


Second Series. By L, 
*The Mother's Book,” 


Plato against the Atheists ; 
Or, the Te nth Book of the Dialogue on Laws. With Critical 
Notes and Dissertations on the Platonic Philosophy and Theo- 
logy as compared with the Scriptures, By TAYLER LEWIS, 
LL.D. Post 8vo, 9s, 


Ethnological Transactions. 
TRANSACTIONS of the ARERIC AN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY ‘irst Volume. Comprising Gallatin’s Notes on 
Semi- Civilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, &c. ; ; Account of 
Ancient Remains in Tennessee; Creek Mound in V irginia ; 
Himyaritie Inscriptions ; Punico-Libyan Monument, &ec. &e. 
* Svo. Its. 


Barnes on Ephesians, &e. 


NOTES, Explanatory and Practical, on the EPISTLES of 
PAUL to the EPHESI ANS, PHILLIPIANS, and COLOS 
SLANS. By Rev. ALBERT ‘BARNES. 12mo. 4 


8. 6d, 
Also, New Editions of NOTES on NEW TESTAMENT, 
6 vols. 4s. 6d. each, 


Conversations on the Old Poets. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 12mo. 5s. 6c. 


‘y* e 
rhe Waif. 
THE WAIF: a Collection of Poems. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 
“The best we have seen.”—Critic. 


Goethe and Schiller’s Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE between SUHILLEK and GOETHE, 
from 1744 to 1805. Translated by GEORGE H. CALVERT. 
New Edition. Post Svo, ts. 


Art of Memory. 


PHRE NO-MNEMOT EC CHNY; or, the Art of Memory. 4 
F. F. GOURAUD, D. E. 8. of the "University of France. K. 
tvu. lds, 


American Facts. 
Post Svo. 9s, 
“We never derived so large an amount of information from 
so small a book before.”—Brighton Guardian, 
“ A clever, readable, and seazonable book.”— Scotsman, 


History of the Society of Friends. 
Compiled from its standard records and other authentic sources. 
y W. R. WAGSTAFF, M.D. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


London: Witky & Putnan, 6, Waterloo-place. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING. 
THE SEASON, 


1, LYELL’ 
LOGIST in ace 
post 8vo. 21s. 

2 THE DUKE OF Mang. 


BOROUGH'S LETTERS and DESPATCHES, 3 yols, 8¥0, 


3. HAWKSTONE 


England, in the Year 184—. 


4. BARROW’S NAV AL WORTHIRS 


of QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 8yo. 14s, 


5. MR. GLADSTONE'’S PRAYERS 


from the LITURGY. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 


6. THE BOOK 


PRAYER. Illuminated Edition. 


S TRAVELS of a GEp, 


AMERICA. With Plates, 2 vols, 


: a Tale of and fy 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s, 


of COMMOY 
Parts L 11. and IML. gyq 


7. LIFE of the LORD HILL, ly 


Commander of the Forces. By Rey. EDWIN SIDNEY 
8vo. 12s. 


8. WAKEFIELD’S 


in NEW ZEALAND. 


ENGLAND 
SAXON KIN 
2 vols. 8vo. - 21s. 


10. POEMS. 


ROBERTSON, 


NEALE on the LAWS relating 


FEASTS and FASTS. Feap. 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


8vo. Gs. 


ADVENTURE 


2 vols. vo. 28s, 


under the ANGLO. 


From the German of LAPPENBERG, 





by LORD PATRICK 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6c. 


No. 151. 


JOURNALS OF LADY TRAVELLERS. 
























THE M ARCHION ESS of WEST 
MINSTER'S NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE ! 
vols. post vo. 2s. 


2. 
LADY SALE’'S JOURNAL of the 
DISASTERS in AFFGHANISTAN. Post vo. 12s. 


or Fin 
Post 8vo 


3. 
LETTERS from MADRAS, 


Impressions of Life in India. By A LADY. 
9s. 6d. 


4. 


MRS. HOUSTOUN’S 
TEXAS and the GULF of MEXICO. 


VOYAGE + 


2 vols. post 8yo, 2 


LETTERS from the SHORES of th 


BALTIC. By A LADY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 20s. 
6. 
MRS. MEREDITH'S SKETCHES ¢ 


LIFE and MANNERS in NEW SOUTH WALES and 
BUSH. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MISS TAYLOR'S LETTERS fn 


ITALY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s. 
- 8. 
MRS. DALKEITH HOLMES Rib! 


on HORSEBACK through FRANCE and SW TTZERLAN 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


9. 
MRS. COLONEL STISTED'S LET 
— the BYE-WAYS of ITALY. Post 8v® ' 
ready. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 
ary of Philip Henslowe, printed from the 
The Dirt at Dulwich College. Edited by 
ry Payne Collier. Printed for the Shakespeare 

Society. 7 
«Tag manuscript from which the present 
volume has been printed contains minute and 
valuable information respecting the history and 
condition of our early drama and stage, from the 
year 1591 to the year 1609, during the whole 
of which period Shakspeare was exercising his 
unequalled powers for the public instruction and 
amusement. Although his name nowhere occurs 
in the text of the following pages, the company 
of players to which he belonged was acting, if 
not in concert, in the joint occupation of the 
same theatre for two whole years; and it will be 
seen that in the list of plays performed, not a 
few names occur, either identical with or very 
similar to, the titles borne by some of Shake- 
speare’s undoubted productions.”” Such is Mr. 
Collier's account of the Diary before us, to which 
he adds, in another place—‘‘ The MS. is mainly 
in the hand-writing of Henslowe, assisted here 
and there by some clerk or scribe whom he em- 

loyed ; it is a folio volume of considerable bulk, 

wary in parchment, and had been used from 
about 1576 to 1586, to record transactions con- 
nected with the felling, sale and consumption of 
wood in Ashdown Forest in Sussex, for there is 
reason to believe that Henslowe and his family 
were of that county; but as the backs of the 
leaves were left blank, while upon others there 
was no writing at all, Henslowe employed most 
of the unoccupied spaces to register matters con- 
nected with undertakings in which he was sub- 
sequently interested.” 

Philip Henslowe, of St. Saviour’s, in the 
county of Surrey, gent., was a man of many 
occupations. He was a citizen of London, a 
Lorimer and Dyer—Serjeant of the Bear Garden 
to King James—Sewer in Ordinary of His Ma- 
jesty's Chamber—Proprietor of the Rose Theatre, 
near the Bankside, in Southwark—Joint share- 
holder with his step-son Alleyn (‘famous Ned 
Alleyn,”) in the Fortune Theatre in Golding- 
lane—a dealer in new and old plays, with or 
without brilliant “adycions,”— in playhouse 
properties — hell-mouths and murrey-coloured 
cloaks—a pawnbroker to poets, poor only in 
their purses, and players in distress, without 
the means to dress equal to their parts. 

Malone discovered the MS. in Dulwich Col- 
lege, and made use of it in his edition of Shak- 
speare, but so imperfectly, and at times so in- 
accurately, that a careful publication of the 
whole was an undertaking worthy of the Shake- 
speare Society. So imperfectly, indeed, did 
Malone execute his task of examining the old 
manager’s account-book, that many of the more 
important entries he has omitted heen. It 
was reserved for Mr. Collier—a name as inti- 
mately connected with the history of our stage 
@ his namesake in King William III.’s reign 
vas with the moral reformation of it, to give us 
the account-book as it is—not, we are sorry to 
‘ay, as It was—* for it is necessary to remark,” 
says Mr, Collier, “that this volume, the value of 
which is at present so well understood, and so 
justly appreciated by the authorities of Dulwich 

ollege, 1s not now in the state in which it exist- 
ed when in the hands of Malone. “ This fact,” 
he mes “is established by the circumstance, 

t Malone made long and curious quotations 
on parts of it not now found in the manu- 

pt.” He might have added, that certain 
apn of it have more than once been exposed 
r sale by public auction, But Mr. Collier 





overcharges the damage actually done to the 
MS. when in the hands of Malone, for the por- 
tion here printed as an Appendix to the Account 
Book from Malone’s Shakspeare by Boswell, 
was not a portion of the volume, but discovered 
by Malone, as he expressly tells us (Shak. by 
Bos. iii. 296) “in a bundle of loose papers.” 
This Inventory, it is understood, is not now 
among Alleyn’s papers at Dulwich College. 

Henslowe was a poor speller and a poor ac- 
countant. He seems to have opened his book 
‘‘hab-nab” at random, and to have made an 
entry wherever there was room. ‘The contents 
are various—receipts at performances—prices 
paid for plays—loans and advances—records of 
repayments —scribblings and calculations of 
nativities—medical receipts and charms: ‘To 
cleanes a hurte wounde, and heale yt;” “To 
know where a thinge is that is stolen.” The MS. 
is, in many respects, important. We read of 
plays with names precisely similar to the un- 
doubted productions of Shakspeare, but written, 
there is every reason to believe, by poets who 
lived before him. Thus, on the 8th of April, 
1594, Henslowereceived ‘at King leare” twenty- 
six shillings, on the 9th of June, in the same 
year, “at Hamlet” eight shillings, at “ tittus 
and ondronicus,” on four several occasions, 
31. 8s., 2/., twelve shillings, and seven shillings, 
and “at hary the V.” a variety of sums large 
in amount, when compared with his oe 
from other plays. But the MS. is additionally 
interesting from the information it supplies (in- 
formation to be found nowhere else) that several 
of Shakspeare’s contemporaries wrote plays on 
precisely the same stories already chosen, or 
subsequently chosen by our great dramatic 
poet. Thus, on the 7th of April, 1599, Mr. 
Henslowe— 

“Lent unto Thomas Downton, to lende unto Mr. 
Dickers and harey cheattell, in earneste of ther 
boocke called Troyeles and Creassedaye, the some 
of ijl.” 
and Shakespeare’s play, it is said, was not acted 
until 1609. On the 5th of June 1601 Hens- 
lowe— 

“Lent unto Samwell Rowlye to paye unto harye 
Chettell, for writtinge the Boocke of Carnalle Wol- 
seye lyfe, the some of xxs.” 
and Shakspeare’s Henry VIII., in the form in 
which it has come down to us, could not have 
been produced before James I. came to the 
throne. On the 22nd May 1602, Henslowe— 

“Lent unto the companye [the Lord Admiral’s 
Players] to geve unto Antoney Monday and Mihell 
Drayton, Webester, Mydelton, and the Rest, in 
earneste of a Boocke called Seser’s Falle, the some 
of yi.” 
and the Julius Cesar of our great dramatist was 
written, as Mr. Collier contends, the year after. 
On the 24th of June 1602, Henslowe— 

* Lent unto bengemy Johnsone, in earneste of a 
boocke called Richard crockbacke, and for new 
adicyons for Jeronymo, the some of x!.” 
but here Shakspeare was the first in the field, 
for Richard III. was printed in 1597, five years 
before Ben received his earnest money for 
Richard Crookback. Jonson would have made 
a very inferior play to Shakspeare on this sub- 
ject, but still a very fine one, and one poor only 
by comparison. 

The earliest entry in the volume records the 
performance of ‘ Fryer Bacon,’ on the 19th of 
February 1591, by ‘‘ my Lord Strange’s men” : 
nearly the second, in point of time, the marriage 
of one of Lord Strange’s players, Edward Alleyn, 
to the old manager’s step-daughter, Joan Wood- 
ward, Henslowe would appear to have bought 
“a gyltte goblette” and ‘‘a beacker of persell 
gylte” as bridal presents on this occasion. But 
we shall pass these entries over, to cull from the 
more important parts of the volume. 





“ From Henslowe’s Diary,” says Mr. Collier, 
“ we derive very curious and aadledes informa- 
tion respecting the ordinary rewards of dramatists 
in his day. The highest price Henslowe appears, 
from this MS., ever to have given was for ‘ Page 
of Plymouth,’ by Ben Jonson and Dekker; for 
this piece the old manager paid 11/. For Dek- 
ker’s ‘ Medicine for a Curst Wife,’ he gave 10/.; 
for ‘ Patient Grissill,’ (a play reprinted by the 
Shakespeare Society in 1841), 9/. 10s. Six 
pounds seems not to have been an unusual sum: 
Henslowe gave that amount for Drayton’s ‘ Long- 
sword’ and Heywood’s ‘Woman killed with 
Kindness.” When a play became unusually 
popular, and therefore profitable, gratuities were 
now and then, though rarely, allowed to the 
authors. Thus Drayton, Wilson, Munday, and 
Hathway, received ten shillings as a gift after the 
first performance of ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ a play 
imputed to Shakspeare on the title page of 
some copies of the edition of 1600. The same 
sum was presented to John Day when his second 
part of ‘The Beggar of Bethnal Green’ was per- 
formed, and Henslowe records a similar stretch 
of generosity to Dekker “over and above the 
price” of his ‘ Medicine for a Curst Wife.’ The 
gift never exceeded this amount. Henslowe 
appears also to have disbursed small sums to 
the members of the company to be spent in 
wines after successful first performances. When 
Drayton, Chettle, and Dekker’s ‘ Famous Wars 
of Henry the First,’ was read at the Sun in New 
Fish-street, the old manager expended 5s., and 
the like sum was laid out in ‘good cheer” when 
«« Earl Godwin’ was accepted.” “The contrast,” 
Mr. Collier adds in another place, ‘* between the 
expense of apparel and the cost of plays is re- 
markable. Heywood did not receive for the 
five admirable acts of his ‘ Woman Killed with 
Kindness’ as much as was given by the com- 
pany for the gown of his heroine”! 

Some of the entries of things sold by the old 
manager, exhibit to admirable advantage his 
mode of making money :— 

“ Sowld unto William Sley, the 11 of octobr, 1594, 
a Jewel of gowld seatte with a whitte safer, for viij* to 
be payd after xij*- a weacke.” 

William Sly was one of Shakspeare’s fellows, 
and a shilling a week was too much for the 
worthy representative of Christophero Sly to 
pay; so Henslowe took six pence a week instead 
till the jewel was paid for :— 

“ Sowld unto Mr. Jonnes, player, the 27 of maye, 
1596, ij yardes and iij quarters of brode clothe, for 
eyghtene shelynges, to be payd by iiijs- a weacke.” 

“Sowld unto steven maget, the 27 of maye, 
1596, a clocke of sade grene, to be payd by xij* a 
weacke, which clocke is sowld for xviij*” 

Some of the ‘ Loans’ are highly interesting :— 

* Lent unto Thomas Towne, by my wilfe, the 13 
of marche, 1601, upon a payre of sylcke stockens, 
tenne shellens, wch stockens he fetched agane, and 
payd us not; so oweth us stylle x*-” 

* Lent Wm. Birde, to bye a payer of sylke stock- 
ens, to playe the Gwisse in (The Guise in Marlowe's 
* Massacre of Paris,’) xx*-” 

“Lent the 14 of May, 1597, to Jubie, upon a 
notte from Nashe, twentie shellings more, for the 
Jylle of dogges, wch he is wrytinge for the Com- 
pany, xx*-” 

“Lent Thomas Dowton, to featche ij clockes owt 
of pane, the 2 of Novmbr, 1597, the some of 
xij! x*-; for wch money thes ij clockes were leafte 
unto me in pane : the one wasse an embrodered clocke 
of ashe colerd vellvet, the other a blacke vellvett 
clocke layd with sylke laces abowt, I saye lent unto 
him in Redy money, xij'* x*-”’ 

“Lent unto Wm. Borne alias birde, the 10 of 
aguste, 1599, to lend unto Bengemyne Johnsone 
and thomas Deckers, in earneste of ther boocke they 
are a writtinge, called * pagge of plimothe,’ the some 
of xxxx*-’’ 

“Dd unto Wm. Birde, alias borne, ij jewells of 
gowld wch he layd to me to pane for x* weh 
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Idd to him agayne withowt money, wch he owes 
me x*-”’ 

“Lent unto Thomas Dowton, the 2 of July, 
1599, to paye Mr. Chapman, in full paymente for 
his boocke called ‘the world rones a whelles, and 
now all foolles, but the foolle,’ some of xxx*” 

“Lent unto the Company, the 4 of Octobr, 
1598, to by a Riche clocke of Mr. langley, which 
they had at ther agrement, the some of xix'i-” 

‘“‘ This sum of 19/.,”” says Mr. Collier, alluding 
to the last entry in our list, ‘‘seems a large price, 
recollecting it was then equal to nearly 100/. of 
our present money.” 

There is a good deal about Ben Jonson in 
Henslowe’s ‘‘ black-book”’ of loans and instal- 
ments unknown to Gifford and Mr. Dyce, the 
recent annotator of Gifford. Ben would appear 
to have had ashare (a gallery share we presume) 
in Henslowe’s Theatre. There are payments 
moreover to Middleton and Marston, Heywood 
and Rowley, Drayton and Dekker, Kemp and 
Lowin, and Jonson's antagonist in the fields at 
Hoxton—poor Gabriel Spenser. The book, 
indeed, is a quite a mine of information about 
poets, plays, players, and things theatrical. 5s. 
would appear to have been the usual price for 
a prologue and epilogue. Dekker had 5s. for 
a prologue to ‘ Marloe’s Tamberlen :’ Chettle 
5s. for a prologue and epilogue for the ‘Court,’ 
and Middleton 5s. for a prologue and epilogue 
for the play of ‘Friar Bacon.’ Dryden's price 
for a prologue was two guineas, till, being asked 
to write one for Southerne, he demanded three : 
“Not,” said he, “‘ young man, out of disrespect 
to you; but the players have had my goods too 
cheap.” 

An entry in the book before us, exhibits the 
distress to which poor Chettle was reduced—he 
was obliged to put a play in pawn :— 

“Pd at the apoyntment of the companye, the 7 
of marche, 1602, unto Mr. Bromfelde, for the playe 
which harey Chettell layd unto him to pane for, xx*.” 

When poets and players were in prison or 
under arrest, friends Found their way to the old 
manager with applications. Nor was Henslowe 
hard hearted on such occasions :— 

“Pd this 23 of aguste, 1597, to harey Porter, 
to carye to T. Nashe, nowe at this time in the Flete, 
for wrytinge of the Eylle of Dogges, ten shellinges, 
to be paid agen to me when he canne.” 

“Lent unto the companey, the 4 of febreary, 
1598, to disecharge Mr. Dicker owt of the cownter 
in the powltrey, the some of fortie shillinges.” 

“Lent unto Thomas Downton, the xvij of Janew- 
ary, 1598, to lend unto harey Chettell, to paye his 
charges in the marshallsey, the some of xxx*.” 

“ Lent unto Thomas Downton, the 30 of Jenewary, 
1598, to descarge Thomas Dickers from the areaste 
of my lord Chamberlen’s men, iij!!, x8.’ 

® Lent Thomas Dickers and harey Chettell, the 
2 of Maye, 1599, to descarge harey chettell of his 
Areste from Ingrome, the some of twenty shellyngs.” 

“Lent unto Roberte shaw, the 10 of marche, 
1599, to lend W™ Harton to releace him owt of the 
clyncke, the some of x®.” 

“P4 for the companye the 16 of marche, 1602, 
unto the mercer’s man, Paleston, for his M' John 
Willett deate, the some of eighte powndes and x®, 
which they owght hime for satten, and charges in 
the clyncke for arestynge John Ducke.” 

“Lent unto frances Henslow to descharge hime- 
sealfe owt of the White Lion from a hatmacker in 
barmsay-streete, abowt his horsse which was stolen 
from him, vi,” 





















































Harry Chettell and his “ fellows” were better 
acquainted with the Liberty of the Clink than 
Mr. Collier with its neighbourhood by descrip- 
tion. The genial airof Kensington, from whence 
Mr. Collier's Introductionis dated, is very unlike 
the Liberty of the Clink or of Paris Garden at 


any time. We are to attribute, perhaps, the 
following note on Henslowe’s mention of ‘the 
_— rown”’ to Mr. Collier’s residence on the 

iddlesex side of London. ‘ The Upper Pike 
Garden,” says Mr. Collier, “is mentioned in the 


‘ Alleyn Papers,’ p. 49: perhaps ‘the upper 

ound’ was near it.” A cursory glance at 
Moge’s map of London, or a walk before break- 
fast on the Bankside, in Southwark, would 
enable Mr. Collier, we have no doubt, to detect 
an UpperGround-street still near the Surrey end 
of Blackfriars-bridge. 

We have said that Henslowe’s spelling is bad 
—some of it, indeed, is so bad, that Winifred 
Jenkins is at times outdone, in difficulties over- 
come. We have Bergenden for Bear Garden, 
carnowlle for cardinal, and Ponesciones pillet 
for Pontius Pilate. So ingeniously out of the 
way is the spelling of enews and his scribes, 
that Mr. Collier has, in one place, made a note 
upon a difficulty of his own creating. Among 
the rents due to Henslowe for his little manor 
of the Rose, he records the sum of 3/. from 
“‘Ower Tyreman,” and forty shillings from 
Goody Seasy. ‘These,’ says Mr. Collier, 
“were most likely the rents of houses imme- 
diately connected with the Rose; and we may, 
perhaps, conclude, as was certainly the case 
with ‘our tireman,’ that the tenants were persons 
in some way employed about the theatre.” 
Ower Tyreman’s 31. is an entry of the rent due 
from the ’tireman, whose name was Ower. Thus 
we have, on the previous page, paid unto Mr. 
Ower, and on the following page, a heading 
entitled Mr. Ower’s rentes. This, however, is 
a trifling error just worth notice, and that is all. 
The book abounds in new and minute informa- 
tion, and is edited by a gentleman whose inti- 
macy with our stage history is only to be 
surpassed by one who had lived in Henslowe's 
own time, associating with poets and players, 
and with old Philip Henslowe himself. 





The History of the Church of England, in the 
Colonies and Foreign Dependencies of the 
British Empire. By the Rev. James S. M. 
Anderson, M.A. Vol. I. Rivingtons. 

Tuat a history of the Church of England, or, 

better still, of Christianity, in our colonies, would 

be a useful and instructive work, is not to be 
denied. But the mischief is, that writers on such 

a subject are almost sure to give us a great deal 

of extraneous matter with which we should 

gladly dispense. The discovery and coloniza- 
tion of the New World being new to themselves, 
they take it for granted that it is equally so to 
others,—thus forgetting the vast quantity of 
letter-press which during a long period, and 
especially from the time of Raynal, has appeared 
respecting both. Not that the subject of coloni- 
zation can ever cease to interest mankind; but 
the best subjects may be overdone, and create 
indifference where there was previously an appe- 
tite for them. It is precisely so with the volume 
before us. In vain have we waded through it 
in the hope of catching something new: the 
ennui of a twice-told tale is perpetually upon us. 
And why is this? Because Mr. Anderson has 
not kept to his legitimate object. His volume 
should be called a history of discoveries and 
attempts at colonization, rather than a ‘ History 
of the Colonial Church.’ But even that ample 
title would not embrace the multifarious objects 
contained in the book. We are required to 
enter into the disputes of the Puritans with the 
dominant church at home; to contemplate the 
portraits of puritan leaders, and of eminent 
churchmen, and to listen to long extracts from 
sermons by clergymen of whom some are well 

known, and others never heard of beyond a 

narrow circle. And thus has an ample volume 

been filled with matter of little relevance to the 
author’s design, or at least his title. 

Our first colonial church, as everybody 
knows, was established in Virginia, early in the 
reign of James I. Yet this volume comes 





down no lower than that monarch’s death. If 





Mr. Anderson observes the same proportion ; 
the future volumes, either his life out bea 
tracted much beyond the term allotted to 

or he must not expect that he will have executed 
half of his task when some grave cassocked 
brother 

Shall do for him what he has done for thousands, 

We are not insensible of the apologies which he 
offers (a proof that he is conscious of his error) 
for the little progress he has made in respect tg 
chronology ; but his hope that two more volumes 
will complete the work is so ridiculous, that we 
almost doubt his sincerity in giving it expression, 
If he be in earnest, it is clear that he has a poor 
notion of the boundless materials which lie 
before him,—materials, too, incomparably more 
important than any he has yet touched. Multiply 
the three by ten, and then we shall not have 
reached the end of the undertaking,—always 
assuming that the scale observed in the present 
volume is to be observed throughout. 

The time, we trust, is not far distant when 
somebody equal to the undertaking will give us 
a history of the establishment of Christianity in 
the transatlantic world, —in the southern as 
well as northern division of that continent, 
Though of the same church as Mr. Anderson, 
our sympathies are not so limited as his. To 
every missionary who carries the torch of religion 
and of civilization into the darkness of savage life, 
—be he Roman Catholic or Lutheran, English 
churchman or dissenter, we heartily wish suc- 
cess. In our poor estimation, the labours of the 
Moravians, for example, exhibit a spectacle of 
interest and instruction. Plunging into regions 
where, besides the intolerable rigour of the 
seasons, privations of every kind awaited them; 
mixing with the rude natives on terms which 
command the affections without losing respect; 
indefatigable in their exertions, both temporal 
and spiritual, for the good of the barbarians 
whose interests they have undertaken to advanee; 
proving more by their disinterested actions than 
their words, that their great all-absorbing object 
is the good of their flock, these devoted and 
noble-minded men have set an example which 
we fear but few will follow. The labours of 
such men will interest us far more than anything 
which Mr. Anderson has offered, or has still to 
offer us. A history of missionary exertions in 
favour of all the tribes, from the Greenlander to 
the Patagonian, and over the islands of the 
South Sea,—no matter by what Christian church 
performed,—is precisely what we want. The 
materials for such a work, as scattered through 
most of the European languages, are ample and 
interesting. We doubt, indeed, if any romance 
would be Salt so attractive. 

While disapproving the plan of Mr. Ander- 
son’s volume, and his professional bias, we 
would guard against being thought to insinuate 
anything disrespectful to his acquirements. He 
has industry enough ; and he goes to the foun- 
tain head for facts; his feelings are amiable; 
his principles often liberal ; and his style, though 
far from elegant, perspicuous. The more pi 
that he has taken so sectarian a view (wi 
reverence to Mother Church be it spoken!) of 
his subject. 





Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea, Consort of Georgel. 
2 vols. Colburn. 

TuERE are some symptoms of a chivalry of the 
pen arising as a refinement on the old chivalry 
of the lance. Here a knight, with his vizard 
down, comes to try a passage of arms in defence 
of the reputation of Princess — Dorothea 
of Hanover, repudiated and banished more than 
a hundred years ago—and he holds forth 8 
‘Diary,’ written in a dramatic style, by 

hand of the Princess, in the Castle of Ablden. 
Among the portents of the Courts of Lous 
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XIV., the Regent and Louis XV., which 

“din the French Revolution, none were 
more remarkable than the haste after riches and 
the contemptuous treatment of female charac- 


er; our mania for railway shares may have 


me analogy with the former; but we hope we 
have not yet anything in our state of society 
that looks like the latter trait of a corrupt nation. 
Much as we may sympathize with our author's 
motive, we cannot but very closely question the 
sources of his information ; there is at least, as he 
allows, something “‘ very curious” in this Diary 


of the repudiated Princess. The other principal 
authorities for the statements of the present work 
are to be found in the death-bed confession of 
the Countess Platen, attested by the officiating 
clergyman, and a memoir of Sophia Dorothea, 
written by her lady of honour, Mdlle. Knese- 
heck. At this distance of time, it must be diffi- 
cult to sift out the reality from the numerous 
romantic statements concerning the unfortunate 
Princess once current in Germany, though the 
leading incidents of her life are well established. 
As the present author gives us little specific in- 
formation of the sources whence he has drawn 
his details, we shall, at once, having expressed 
our doubts, without further criticism, allow the 
book to tell its own story, which, from the 
nature of its particulars, must, in a great mea- 
sure, be judged by internal evidences. 

The heroine, Sophia Dorothea, was the daugh- 
ter of George William, Duke of Zelle, and 
Eleonore d’Olbreuse, the daughter of an exiled 
French nobleman. Their marriage, at first, was 
oly one of those convenient, left-handed con- 
tracts which would exclude their descendants 
from the father’s rank and titles; but it was, 
afterwards, legally completed, and the young 
Sophia Dorothea was acknowledged as a Prin- 
cess, This at once altered the aspect of her 
fortune, and that singular combination of the 
priest, the soldier and the voluptuary, the Bishop 
of Osnabruck, who had laughed at his brother’s 
afaire du ceeur, soon began to consider the 
young Princess a serious item, either for good 
or evil, in the fortunes of the Brunswick Liine- 
burg family. Amid the pastimes of her girlhood, 
whisperings of matrimonial contracts surrounded 
the unfortunate Sophia. Previous to her eleva- 
tin in rank, she had found a pleasant play- 
fellow in young Keenigsmark, a Swede, who 
afterwards became fatally involved in her mis- 
fortunes; and gossips had even talked of matri- 
mony as the consummation of a childish friend- 
ship; but a few lines on parchment checked all 
such imaginations; poetry yielded to politics, 
and the marriage of the young Princess was 
regarded as an affair for the German States to 
ponder over. 

The Duchess of Zelle, who seems to have 
been a good wife and mother, desired an union 
between her daughter and one of the sons of the 
Duke of Zelle’s cousin, Anthony Ulrick, Duke 
of Wolfenbiittel. Accordingly, Sophia was 
betrothed to the eldest son of the Wolfenbiittel 
family, Prince Augustus Frederick ; but he was 

lled, soon afterwards, in a siege. His brother, 
Augustus William, was next a suitor for the 
hand of the Princess; but her father for some 
feason or other, deferred the betrothal, and 
meanwhile machinations were at work in another 
quarter which were destined to overrule the fate 
ofour heroine. For an explanation of these 
designs we must take a trip of twenty miles, 
from Zelle to Hanover, ed we find the 


Bishop of Osnabruck with his favourites. Among 
these the most conspicuous was Madame Platen. 
As a token of — respect for this in- 


mguing lady, her husband, M. Platen, was made 

Minister, and seems, afterwards, with due 
obedience, to have acknowledged to whose fas- 
‘nations he owed his honours. Of the bishop’s 





court, we need only say that it was a petty imi- 
tation of that of Louis XIV., carried as far as 
the talents of Ernest Augustus could reach. 
Amid her husband’s favourites, the learned and 
serene Duchess solaced her mind with literary 
pursuits, and, sometimes, a chat with the philo- 
sopher Leibnitz. But news of an approaching 
marriage between the houses of Zelle and Wol- 
fenbiittel aroused the Bishop in the midst of his 
pleasures, and even his consort from her studies. 
Madame Platen had been busy in concerting a 
disappointment for the Wolfenbiittel family, and 
an accession of honour to the Brunswick Liine- 
burg family, to which she was singularly devot- 
ed, by the marriage of the Princess Sophia Do- 
rothea with George Lewis, the Bishop’s eldest 
son, and then Crown Prince of Hanover. But 
the eleventh hour of the plot had arrived; on 
the next morning the hand of Augustus William 
of Wolfenbiittel was to be accepted at Zelle, 
and, just at the moment when the Crown Prince 
of Hanover was required to check-mate the 
almost-accepted suitor, that valuable piece was 
off the board, or rather engaged in quite another 
plot; for he was in England, where he asked 
for the hand of our afterwards Queen Anne, and 
received, as a substitute, from one of our Uni- 
versities, the title of Doctor of Laws. In this 
extremity of affairs, the learned Duchess had to 
remember, for once, that she was a mother; she 
threw aside her books, left the world of specu- 
lation for that of intrigue, and rae Ae all 
night, over the twenty miles of bad road between 
Hanover and Zelle. Her reception is minutely 
detailed in a dramatic scene in this strange, dull 
‘Diary.” The result appears in the following : 

“ Duchess Eleonore. But pray, now inform me, 
what affairs have you transacted so secretly—if I 
may be allowed to know them. 

“ Duke George William. The marriage of our 
daughter. 

** Duchess Eleonore. Can it be possible that my 
kind sister-in-law has come to be present at her 
betrothal ? 

“ Duke George William. Most certainly ; my bro- 
therand his son, her bridegroom, and others, will like- 
wise arrive shortly. 

* Duchess Eleonore. Then the'promising, which has 
been retarded for so many years, will after all take 
place to-day ! 

“ Duke George William. Undoubtedly ; but we 
must now think of preparing Sophia Dorothea, that 
she may be presented in a becoming manner. 

“ Duchess Eleonore. Oh, she will have guessed it 
by the preparations, that cannot have remained un- 
known to her. 

“ Duke George William. This seems quite impos- 
sible. I have myself been made acquainted with the 
affair only this morning, and have but just given 
my consent. How is it then possible that she could 
previously have guessed it ? 

“ Duchess Eleonore. She is aware of part of the 
preparations; and the expected arrival of Prince 
Augustus of Wolfenbiittel cannot have remained un- 
known to her. 

“ Duke George William. In order to be present 
when our daughter is betrothed to Prince George 
Lewis? 

“ Duchess Eleonore. How! What! Why! Prince 
George Lewis of Hanover ? 

“ Duke George William. Undoubtedly, dear Eleo- 
nore. This day is the happiest of my life! Only 
consider the Hanoverian and Liineburg territory 
united, most probably with the addition of that of 
Lauenburg—to which at some future time may also 
be added the principalities of Bremen and Verden ; 


and the whole will be governed by our children, in | 


accordance with the rights of primogeniture settled 


in 1680, and they will most likely pass their lives as 


great sovereigns ! 

“ Duchess Eleonore. I am amazed !” 

The consequences of this hasty negotiation 
were, that Prince Augustus William went home 
a disappointed bachelor, and soon afterwards, 
Sophia Dorothea accepted, like a dutiful 


daughter, the hand of the Crown Prince of 
Hanover. 

Such was the match-making, and now we 
shall see its results. 

Madame Platen, in all probability, considered 
happiness as no = of princely matrimony : 
she certainly, cared nothing for the happiness of 
those in whose union she had expressed so much 
interest. Yet for a time, the Princess Sophia 
found her residence at the court of Hanover 
pleasant, and even won the friendship of the 
philosophical Duchess. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the seed of discord was scattered 
between the Princess and the arch-intriguante 
of the court. The enmity between them arose, 
probably, at first, from petty jealousy of distine- 
tion and attractions, or from the contempt with 
which an honest and good wife must regard such 
a character as Madame Platen. Of the Crown 
Prince, afterwards our George I. we need say 
little. His education, between his voluptuous 
father and the Duchess, who probably was no 
great adept in maternal philosophy, was not 
likely to be very favourable. He was a tolerably 
good soldier, and no doubt, thought taking a 
town a more pleasant adventure than subduing 
passion. Soon after the birth of the Princess 
Sophia Dorothea’s second child, Madame Platen 
introduced to court, and to the attention of the 
Crown Prince, a gay débutante of nineteen, mel- 
lifluously named Melusina von Schulenburg. 
The consequence of this attractive novelty was 
a disruption of all domestic satisfaction between 
the Prince and the Princess. We must now 
again introduce Count Keenigsmark, the quon- 
dam playfellow of the Princess. There were 
two brothers of this name, both of them gay, 
roving adventurers. The elder, Charles John, 
came to England to win the hand of the wealthy 
heiress, Elizabeth Percy ; but was twice defeated 
in his purpose ; first, by Henry Cavendish, Earl 
of Ogle, and secondly, when the youthful widow 
Lady Ogle, accepted as her second husband, rich 
Thomas Thynn, styled “Tom of Ten Thousand.” 
Some further particulars of his life are recorded 
in the Newgate Kalendar, and if we remember 
right on Thynn’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey. He was tried for being concerned in 
the murder of the said “Tom of Ten Thousand;” 
but acquitted, and died shortly after distinguish- 
ing himself at the battle of Argos. But it was 
the younger Keenigsmark, Philip Christopher, 
who became involved in the misfortunes of our 
Princess. He was a gay, bold adventurer, and 
came to Hanover to try his fortune, with a hand- 
some person and witty conversation for his 
capital. He was at once admitted on terms of 
friendly intercourse with the neglected Princess, 
and contrived to solace the hours left vacant by 
the Prince’s indifference with amusing discourse. 
And now, when we have premised that Madame 
Platen also became delighted with the society 
of the young Count, while she cherished a bitter 
enmity against the Princess, we shall have sug- 
gested a story of intrigue the sequel of which 
the reader may guess, almost as well as we can 
tell it. Madame Platen tried something like 
Iago’s recipe for arousing jealousy upon the 
Crown Prince, as the following extract from the 
above-mentioned “ Diary” will explain :— 

“ Countess Platen. Much as you strive to convince 
me that you doubt the sincerity of my congratula- 
tions, I again assure you that you could not have 
appeared to more advantage than you did last night. 
But, as I find it rather damp here, I request you will 
| enter into this pavilion with me for a moment, that 
I may arrange something in my head-dress, which 
seems to have suffered by the wind and the moisture 
, of the atmosphere. 

“ Konigsmark, (entering the pavilion with her). 
| Pray, if you think me sufficiently clever, give me 
| leave to render my assistance. 
| “ Countess Platen, (arranging the ornaments of her 
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head-dress). I am greatly obliged to you; but that is 
tnot necessary, though I am sure you possess more 
han the requisite abilitics. But do you not observe 
two gentlemen approaching? Are they not the Crown 
Prince and Platen ? Come, my dear Count, let us be 
off by this side walk, hidden by hedges, to join the 
company.—[ Exit with Kinigsmark, dropping a glove 
unperceived by him. 

Enter, from the other side, Prince George Lewis and 

the Count Platen. 

“ Prince George Lewis. This is singular! Though 
we observed the gentleman and lady at a distance, 
and walked only a little way behind a hedge unper- 
ceived, they have suddenly disappeared. (Both look 
in cvery direction.) I cannot see anything of them. 
Did you not perceive them ? 

“ Count Platen. I observed only a lady and a gen- 
tleman slip out of the pavilion and rapidly disap- 
pear. Be so kind as to come here, your highness ; 
you will soon see them reappear from behind yonder 
heslge 5 the gentleman appears to be Count Kénigs- 
mark. There they are. Does your highness not 
perceive them ? 

“ Prince George Lewis. Yes. Assuredly it is Ko- 
nigsmark, whem I know by his figure and dress: but 
who is the lady who accompanies him ? 

“Count Platen. I am sure I do not know. (Dis- 
covers the glove and takes it up.) Ua! a lady’s glove! 
(Looking at it attentively.) What elegant embroi- 
dery ! 

“ Prince George Lewis, (observing the glove). This 
is very strange! I believe I lately brought my con- 
sort from the Netherlands gloves similar to this; 
or possibly this one. Well, we will inquire to 
whom it belongs, and restore it, which is the least 
we can do, after having so unexpectedly disturbed 
this couple. 

* Count Platen, (looks on the floor, and pretends to 
have found a few pins, which he does not remove). 
Ay, this is indeed singular, Though we may not 
discover the owner of the pins, we may be more suc- 
cessful in our efforts to find who has lost the glove.” 

The consequence of this and similar strata- 
gems was, that the conversation of the Count and 
the Princess was regarded with suspicion; and 
the domestic inquietude of the Crown Prince 
and his wife increased, until they broke forth in 
a gross instance of violent passion and cowardly 
assault. 

The Princess fled from Hanover to her father’s 
house at Zelle; but the Duke of Zelle, from 

»olitic reasons, refused to entertain his daughter 
cone than would seem proper for a visit. She 
returned, therefore, to the Court of Hanover, to 
endure the same neglect and exasperated sus- 
picions. ‘Though now debarred from open con- 
versation with Count Koenigsmark, the Princess 
maintained a correspondence with him, through 
the hand of Mdlle. Knesebeck. It was of course 
the business of the wily Countess Platen to make 
this correspondence, when discovered, wear a 
guilty aspect, and for this purpose, she scrupled 
not, it is here said, to forge a letter, purporting 
to be from the Princess to Count Koenigsmark. 
Her enmity had now extended itself to both the 
parties engaged in this correspondence; for 
Keenigsmark, while visiting at the profligate 
court of Saxony, had, in a boasting narrative of 
his adventures, dishonourably made use of the 
name of the Countess Platen. This was a crime 
not to be forgiven, and the wounded infriguante 
determined on having no light revenge. At this 
crisis, the Princess concerted with the young 
Count an escape from the dangerous court, into 
the protection of her friend and kinsman, the 
Duke of Wolfenbiittel. The unhappy issue of 
this scheme will be found in the following ex- 
tract from the ‘ Diary ;” but we should premise 
that the Countess Platen, having, by the forged 
letter, placed Koenigsmark in suspicious circum- 
stances, and awakened the surmises of the Elector, 
had gained from the latter permissicn to arrest 
the young Count, while he was making prepara- 
tion for the escape of the Princess. ‘The reader 
will naturally ask, could the Princess, afterwards, 





solace her imprisonment by writing such a coolly- 
dramatic account of the murder of her most inti- 
mate friend, as the following? and we must 
confess that we share in the doubt :— 


“ Countess Platen and four halberdiers, concealed in 
the hall, 

“ Countess Platen (standing within the door). Be- 
hind this chimney and the door you are all four to 
place yourselves in such a manner that you shall 
remain unperceived by the person who is to be se- 
cured during his approach along the gallery of the 
Saloon of Knights till he is in the centre of this hall ; 
two of you are then to prevent his return, and all 
four are to attack him, to throw him on the ground 
in order to thrust this handkerchief in his mouth, 
and secure his hands with this cord. Mind, it is the 
strict command of the Elector that the arrest be 
executed as quickly, and with as little noise as pos- 
sible. Whoever disregards this command will be 
punished, but those who pay proper attention to my 
directions in order that the wishes of our sovereign 
may be gratified, will not only be rewarded by the 
Elector, but also by myself. If you hear any one 
coming, announce it to me immediately; in the 
mean time empty the bottle of punch that has been 
brought you, and make yourselves comfortable. 
[Paces the room.] Well, I am sure I do not know 
what is the matter with me, I feel such cold shiver- 
ings. But, courage! I have now hopes of revenge. 
The sweetness of these hopes steels my nerves. But 
it would be well that I keep a good look out for his 
arrival. [Goes ¢o the door.] Ah! he stops a long time. 
He ought to amuse himself well, but how unexpectedly 
will his visit terminate! [To the halberdiers.] Now! 
Yes! I hear some one approaching. Be very careful 
that two immediately cut off his retreat, and two 
prevent his progress,—then throw him on the ground 
and secure his hands, (4 pause). 

“ Konigsmark (from the hall). 


Treachery ! 
Treachery! 


“ Countess Platen. Prevent him from drawing his | 


sword. Make use of your arms! (Noise of fighting.) 
Be bold. Fear nothing. Defend yourselves well. 
Strike him. Throw him down. 
ground and secure his hands. 

“ Kinigsmark (from the hall.) Murder me if you 
will, but spare the innocent Princess! 

© Countess Platen. Do not mind him. Do not spare 
him for his insolence. Do not give way. Throw 
him on the ground. 

“ Konigsmark. Murder me if you will, but spare 
the innocent Princess! 

“ Countess Platen. One must hold each arm, the 
third is to throw him off his legs, and the fourth to 
bind his hands and then his feet, and, above all, to 
muffle his mouth, Tie his hands firmly. Do not 
spare him, Well, now he is in our power. 

“ Kénigsmark. Spare the innocent Princess! 

* Countess Platen. Stop his mouth with the hand- 
kerchief. Stop his wicked mouth, Tie his legs more 
securely, and then bring him in. 

[Enter four trabants bringing in Konigsmark 
severely wounded. They try to make him stand. 
Ie faints. } 

* Countess Platen. Lay him on the floor, (They 
lay him down.) Pull the handkerchief out of his 
mouth. (She tries to bind up his wounds), Now (ad- 
dressing Kénigsmark) you traitor, acknowledge your 
guilt, and that of the Princess, 

“ Konigsmark (recovering, and gazing around). 
Viper, is it you? 

* Countess Platen (interrupting him). Traitor, do 


you incul pate yoursclf, to make your situation worse? | 


Confess the guilt of yourself and the Princess. 

“ Kinigsmark, Spare the innocent 
(Swoons again). 

“ Countess Platen. (continuing to bind up his 
wounds). Go quickly, and fetch vinegar and water to 
recover him from fainting. [ Evit trabant. 

“ Kinigsmark (recorering.) You horrid 

[He is interrupted by the Countess, who, as if by 
accident, while examining his wounds with a 
candle, pretends to be frightened, staggers, 
shrieks, and tramples on his mouth] 





“ Countess Platen (perceiving Kénigsmark to be 
dying). Ah, what is the matter with you? Oh, what 
a misfortune! Endeavour to keep him alive, or try 





Fling him to the| an earnest protestation, it seems something like 


| a playing with her wrongs, and we do not find 








to recover him. 
obliged to go to the Elector. 
[The three trabants endeavour to 
wound on his head, and look at 
shaking their heads. } 

“ First Trabant. He is dead !"’ 

This looks more like a scene from a German 
tragedy, and a very stupid one, than a 
from the diary of the imprisoned Princess, fy 
must hasten through the remainder of the story 
The Princess was tried by a Consistorial Cour, 
and a sentence of repudiation was pronounced 
upon her. She was condemned to imprisonment 
in the castle of Ahlden, where she remained 
during thirty-two years, to the close of her life 
in 1726. At the commencement of her impr. 
sonment, we have a singular scene narrated by 
Mdlle. Knesebeck, of the accused Princess tak. 
ing the sacrament, in presence of Count Platey 
and other envoys of the Elector, in attestation 
of her innocence: at the close of the ceremony 
she turned to Platen and challenged him to bring 
his wife to the same test. Of the occupations 
of the Princess during her long imprisonment a 
Ahlden, we only learn that she was a benefactress 
to the people of the neighbourhood and solaced 
her abundant leisure by the composition of the 
‘diary’ from which we have quoted; but never 
enjoyed that perfect resignation which the 
Countess of Toggenburg, famed in German 
Catholic legends, found in her forest hermitage, 
where she lived seventeen years, after being 
thrown by her husband from the top of his 
castle. 

We need not follow the husband, our George], 
with his unsightly and profligate favourites, into 
England, as his character and his court are well 
known. 

The doubts which we have hinted as to the 


I shall look for assistance. pee 
[ Exit Countess Platen, 
bind Up the 
him closely, 


| genuineness of the dramatic diary, are cor 


roborated by its internal evidence. Instead of 


in the character of Sophia Dorothea the coolness 
requisite for this dramatic autobiography. We 
suspect that there are no external proofs of its 
sdinailaiy to outweigh these impressions, 





Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, as r- 
lated by herself, in Conversations with her 
Physician, comprising her Opinions and Anec- 
dotes of some of the most remarkable Persons 
of her time. 

(Second Notice.] 

Tux opinion entertained by Mr. Pitt of Lady 

Hester Stanhope, was doubtless high, and de- 

servedly so; but we must take her own report 

on the subject with reasonable allowance. Her 
sagacity, energy, and activity of character, she 
tells us, commanded his admiration ; which au 
experience of fifteen years did not diminish. He 
used to say, “ Hester, what sort of a being are 
you? We shall see, some day, wings spring ott! 
of your shoulders; for there are moments whet 
you hardly seem to walk the earth.”” Her reason 
for quitting home to serve him was much to her 
credit. 1t was for her brothers and sisters’ and 
her father’s sake :—she foresaw that her sisters 
would be reduced to poverty if she did net 


Pri | assist them :—what, though people said, “Ie 
rincess, | 


their husbands get on by themselves; they ate 
capable of making their own way’’—she 8 
they could not, and set about providing for 
them. Her reasons for quitting England mus 
have struck the reader as equally characteris 
—not one of them, however, had more than al 
ideal existence—all were connected with asen® 
of personal importance. Lady Hester had loag 
exercised a quasi sort of dominion, and it w® 
the loss of this which made her feel uneasy. 
She could no longer bear to haunt the scene“ 
her former greatness, and accordingly betodl 
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herself to voluntary exile. Her original inten- 
tion seems to have been only a trip up the 
Mediterranean. It was in 1810 that her travels 
commenced ; after remaining some time at 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Zante, she passed over to 
Patrass, traversed Greece, visited Constantino- 

Je, sailed for Egypt, and was shipwrecked at 
Rhodes. She finally settled at Mount Lebanon. 
A few years completely familiarized her with 
the usages of the East, and she conducted her 
establishment entirely after the Turkish manner, 
adopting even much of their medical empiricism. 
The loss of Dr. M’s. journal at Rhodes, during 
theshipwreck, necessarily renders these memoirs 
ineomplete—they consequently date no earlier 
than 1826—at which period her biographer pre- 

red to rejoin her after a long absence. A 
letter to him on the subject written three years 
before, gives a favourable view of her state of 
mind and feeling; and her own estimate of the 
position she held in regard to the rest of the 
world. “I make,” said she, ‘one rule for my 
own line of conduct, and one for that of others, 
and have two separate judgments; I mean, one 
regulated by truth and feeling, and one after 
the fashion of what is thought right in the world. 
Inever judge myself and those I really love by 
thelatter. I wish them to be pure and high- 
minded, and to have confidence in God’s mercy, 
ifthey act from true principles. But your 
worldly slaves of bon ton must not be tried by 
sucha test.” Again :— 

*T have been thought mad—ridiculed and abused ; 
but it is out of the power of man to change my way 
of thinking upon any subject. Without a true faith, 
there can be no true system of action. All the 
learned of the East pronounced me to be an Ulema 
nin Allah, as I can neither write nor read; but my 
reasoning is profound according to the laws of 
Nature.” 

We find her too, at another time, triumphing 
over despair by a resolution which she had ne 
soner taken, she says, than grief departed from 
hersoul. Here it is :— 

“I shall give up everything for life, that I may 
nowor hereafter possess in Europe, to my creditors, 
ad throw myself asa beggar upon Asiatic humanity, 
aud wander far without one parra in my pocket, with 
the mare from the stable of Solomon in one hand, 
aud a sheaf of the corn of Beni-Jsracl in the other. I 
all meet death, or that which I believe to be written 
vhich no mortal hand can efiace. There is nothing 
eseto be done. I shall wait for no dawdling letters, 
orfabrication of lies, of which, for these five years, I 
havehad enough. ‘The will of God be done! I shall 
cheerfully follow my fate, and defy them all. For 
what are they without me ? In the long run, they will 
ve. But I have too lofty a soul not to observe the 
strictest line of honour towards even my enemies.” 

Some directions which she gives for the choice 
of servants—and other passages in which she 
expresses her indignation on the subjects of her 
debts, her disappointments, and her inadequate 
meome, are equally curious; but into the vexed 
question of her affairs it is not our intention now 
to enter. We prefer rather to pass on to her 
Oriental experience; most of it marked with 
that sagacity and shrewdness which became her 
9 well in all positions, 

The first retreat, in Syria, of Lady Hester 
Stanhope was an old monastic house, about two 
niles from the ancient city of Sidon; she sub- 
sequently removed to the village of Joon. The 
teason of her removal was, in Dr. M.’s opinion, 
“her love of absolute power, which could not 

80 thoroughly gratified in the midst of a 
iumerous population, as in alonely and insulated 
residence.” While she resided within two miles 
of Sayda, her servants, when tired of her service, 
could abscond by night and take refuge in the 
ity; and her slaves, rendered low-spirited by 

‘e monotony of their existence, could at any 
time run away, and secrete themselves in the 
houses of the ‘Turks :— 


“ By removing to Jdon, she cut off their retreat ; 
for a poor slave could rarely muster courage enough 
to venture by night across lonely mountains, when 
jackalls and wolves were abroad; or, if he did, by the 
time he reached Sayda, or Beyrout, or Dair-el-kamar, 
the only three towns within reach, his resolves had 
cooled, the consequences of the step he had taken 
presented themselves forcibly to his mind, or there 
was time tosoothe him by promises and presents ; a'l 
which palliatives Lady Hester Stanhope knew wel! 
how to employ. The love of power made her im- 
perious; but, when her authority was once acknow- 
ledged, the tender of unconditional submission was 
sure to secure her kindness and largesses. All this 
was royal enough, both in its tyranny and its muni- 
ficence. Unobserved escape was well nigh imprac- 
ticable by day, in consequence of the insulated situa- 
tion of the house on the summit of a conical hill, 
whence comers and goers might be seen on every 
side; yet, notwithstanding this, on one occasion all 
her free women decamped in a body, and on another 
her slaves attempted to scale the walls, and some 
actually effected their object, and ran away. In 
addition to these artificial barriers, she was known 
to have great influence with Abdallah Pasha, to 
whom she had rendered many services, pecuniary 
and personal; for to him, a3 well as to his harym, 
she was constantly sending presents; and he,as a 
Turk, fostered despotism rather than opposed it. The 
Emir Beshyr, or Prince of the Druzes, her nearest 
neighbour, she had so completely intimidated by the 
unparalleled boldness of her tongue and pen, that 
he felt no inclination to commit himself by any act 
which might be likely to draw cither of them on him 
again. In what direction therefore was a poor unpro- 
tected slave or peasant to fly ? Over others, who, like 
her doctor, her secretary, or her dragoman, were free 
to act as they liked, and towards whom she had more 
manégemens to preserve, there hung a spell of a dii- 
ferent kind, by which this modern Circe entangled 
people almost inextricably in her nets. A series of 
benefits conferred on them, an indescribable art in 
becoming the depositary of their secrets, an unerring 
perception of their failings, brought home in moments 
of confidence to their bosoms, soon left them no 
alternative but that of securing her protection by 
unqualified submission to her will.” 

The Doctor confesses that Lady Hester, at the 
period of his last visit, had become violent in 
her temper, treated her negligent servants with 
severity, and punished summarily her refrac- 
tory maids and female slaves. It was her boast 


of her habits are thus related: — 


mode of dress, to which she adhered without much 
variation, on all occasions,from the time she fixed 
her abode at Joon. 
the same time concealed the thinness of her person, 
and the lines which now began slightly to mark her 
face. Lines, that mark the habitual contraction of 
the features into a frown,a smile, or a grin, she had 
none; and the workings of her mind were never 
visible in her lineaments, which wore the appearance 
of serene calm, when she chose to disguise her feelings. 


bring on that sort of network which we see on the 





rind of some species of melons. 
so very faintly traced, that it could not be detected 


| without a little scrutiny: and, by means or a dim 


light in her saloon, together with a particular manage- 
ment of her turban, she contrived to conceal the 
inroads that years were now making on what her 
bitterest enemies could not deny was always a fine 
and noble face. It was this kind of pardonable 
deceit that made me exclaim, on meeting her again, 
after a long separation of several years, that 1 saw 
no alteration in her appearance. Iler turban, a 
coarse, woollen, cream-coloured Barbary shawl, was 
wound loosely round, over the red fez or tarbdosh, 
which covered her shaved head; a silk handkerchief, 
commonly worn by the Bedouin Arabs, known by 
the Arabic name of keffeyah, striped pale yellow and 
red, came between the fez and the turban, being tied 
under the chin, or let fall at its ends on each side 
of her face. A long sort of white merinoes cloak 





(meshlah, or abah in Arabic,) covered her person 





* Lady Hester Stanhope had adopted a particular 


from the neck to the ancles, looped in white silk 
brandenburghs over the chest; and, by its ample and 
majestic drapery and loose folds, gave to her figure 
the appearance of that fulness which it once really 
possessed. When her cloak happened accidentally to 
be thrown open in front, it disclosed beneath a crim- 
son rohe,( joobey) reaching also to her feet, and, if in 
winter, a pelisse under it, and under that a cream. 
coloured or flowered gown (kombaz.) folding over in 
front, and girded with a shawl or scarf round 
the waist. Beneath the whole she wore scarlet 
pantaloons of cloth, with yellow low boots, called 
mest, having pump soles, or, in other words, a yellow 
leather stocking, which slipped into yellow slippers or 
papouches. This completed her costume; and, 
although it was in fact that of a Turkish gentleman, 
the most fastidious prude could not have found any- 
thing in it unbecoming a woman, except its associa- 
tion as a matter of habit with the male sex. She 
never wore pearls, precious stones, trinkets, or 
ornaments, as some travellers have affirmed: indeed, 
she had none in her possession, and never had had 
any from the time of her shipwreck. Speaking of 
her own dress, she would say ‘I think I look some- 
thing like those sketches of Guercino’s, where you 
see scratches and touches of the pen round the heads 
and persons of his figures, so that you don't know 
whether it is hair or a turban, a sleeve or an arm, a 
mantle or a veil, which he has given them.’ And, 
when she was seated on the sofa, in a dim corner of 
the room, the similitude was very just. It was 
latterly her pride to be in rags, but accompanied by 
an extraordinary degree of personal cleanliness, 
‘Could the Sultan see me now,’ she would say, * even 
in my tattered clothes, he would respect me just as 
much as ever. After all, what is dress? Look at 
my ragged doublet, it is not worth sixpence; do you 
suppose that affects my value? I warrant you, 
Mahmood would not look at ¢hat if he saw me. 
When I think of the tawdry things for which people 
sigh, and the empty stuff which their ambition pur- 
sues, I heartily despise them all. There is nothing 
in their vain-glorious career worth the trouble of 
aspiring after. My ambition is to please God. I 
should be, what I intrinsically am, on a dunghill. 
My name is greater than ever it was. In India, I am 
as well known as in London or Constantinople. 
Why, a Turk told one of my people who was at Con- 
stantinople that there is not a Turkish child twenty 
miles round that place who has not heard of me.’ 
There might, nevertheless, be perceived, under all 
this assumption and display of tattered raiments, a 






























that ‘there was nobody could give such a slap | feeling of profound indignation at the neglect she 
at as dy give s a sli 


in the face, when required, as she could.’ Other | 


had experienced from her former friends and 
acquaintances 5 and, for the purpose of affording evi- 
dence of the way in which she had been left, as she 
called it, to rot, she carefully preserved a bag of her 
old ragged clothes, which she would not suffer to be 


| given away.” 


It was a becoming one, and, at | 







The motive for such conduct is transparently 


| obvious, and specially dramatic; nor is there 
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But age will, without furrowing the brow or the cheeks, | 


This, however, was | 











































any reason to question her biographer’s solution 
of the interest it excited :— 

“ The influence she had enjoyed in Syria, during 
the first years of her residence there, had been merely 
that sort of consideration which isaccorded to a per- 
son of high descent and connexions, who had made 
a great figure in England,and who had acquired a 
romantic celebrity by her travels: it we ? 
paid to an illustrious name. But when, by cegress, 
her extraordinary talents came to be known, more 
especially her political abilities,and when it was 
observed that Pashas and great men really valued 
her opinioa and feared her censure, she obtained a 
positive weight in the affairs of the country on her 
own account, independent of the prestige of birth and 
notoriety.” 

Much curiosity is just now awakened con- 
cerning the Druzes. Emir Beshyr, their prince, 
has already been mentioned. Lady Hester was 
frequently mixed up with his affairs, and some 
anecdotes of him cannot fail to interest :— 

“ At a remote period, his ancestors had migrated 
from the neighbourhood of Mecca to this part of 
Syria, and their origin was acknowledged to be 
noble. In the course of time, his family had 
reached to great consideration in Mount Lebanon 
and stamped him, who sprung from it, as an Emir 
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or Prince. The Emir Beshyr was now the reign- 
ing prince of the Druzes, himself a Mahometan 
born, but, as it is said, professing Christianity when- 
ever it answered his wicked ends to do so. In the 
annals of no country, according to Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, can be found a man who has practised more 
barbarities, considering the small extent of his prin- 
cipality, than he has done. * * This man was 
Lady Hester’s determined enemy. She was living 
within his principality—within his reach—and yet 
she braved him! and the greatest proofs of personal 
courage that she had occasion to show, perhaps, dur- 
ing her life, were manifested in her bold and open 
defiance of his power; which is the more extraordi- 
nary ina woman, apparently neglected by her country 
and friends, towards a prince who has been certainly 
one of the most perfidious, as well as bloodthirsty 
tyrants, that ever governed a Turkish province. Lady 
Hester, as I said, was domiciled within his territory, 
and many were the petty vexations with which he 
harassed her, in the hope of finally driving her away ; 
for he considered her as a very dangerous neighbour, 
seeing that she openly cultivated the friendship of the 
Sheykh Beshyr, his rival, and made no disguise of 
her bad opinion of him, the Emir. Finding, how- 
ever, that she was determined to remain at Joon, 
some of his emissaries were employed to insinuate 
the peril to which she would inevitably expose her 
life if she persisted in her hostility to so powerful a 
prince. But Lady Hester Stanhope was not a woman 
to be frightened ; and, when she found a fit oppor- 
tunity, in the presence of some other persons, of 
getting one of the Emir’s people before her, so as to 
be sure that what she said must reach his ears and 
could not well be softened down, she desired the 
emissary to go and tell his master that ‘She knew 
very well there was not a more profound and bloody 
tyrant on the face of the earth; that she was aware 
no one was safe from his poisons and daggers—but 
that she held him in the most sovereign contempt, 
and set him at defiance. Tell him,’ she added, ‘ that 
he is a dog and a monster, and that, if he means to 
try his strength with me, Iam ready.’ On another 
occasion, one of the Emir Beshyr’s people came on 
some message to her, but, before he entered her room 
laid by his pistols and his sabre, which in Turkey 
these myrmidons always wear on their persons. Lady 
Hester’s maid whispered to her what the man was 
doing, when her ladyship, calling him in, bade him 
girt on hisarms again. ‘ Don’t think I am afraid of 
you or your master,’ she said ; ‘ you may tell him I 
don’t care a fig for his poisons—I know not what fear 
is. It is for him, and those who serve him, to trem- 
ble. And tell the Emir Khalyl’ (the Emir Beshyr's 
son) ‘ that if he enters my doors, I°ll stab him—my 
people shall not shoot him, but J will stab hin—I, 
with my own hand.’ Lady Hester, after relating this 
to me, thus proceeded: ‘The beast, as I spoke to 
him, was so terrified, doctor, that he trembled like an 
aspen leaf, and I could have knocked him down with 
a feather. The man told the Emir Beshyr my answer; 
for there was a tailor at work in the next room, who 
saw and heard him, and spoke of it afterwards. The 
Emir puffed such a puff of smoke out of his pipe 
when my message was delivered—and then got up 
and walked out. ‘Why what did Hamfady say to 
the Emir, when he was deliberating how he should 
get rid of me ?—* You had better have nothing to do 
with her. Fair or fou! means, it is all alike to her. 
She has been so flattered in her lifetime, that no 
praise can turn her head. Money she thinks no 
more of than dirt ; and as for fear, she does not know 
what it is. As for me, your Highness, I wash my 
hands of her.’ ” 


Lady Hester’s courage was undoubted—but 


her combativeness was not less so. Though 
never permitting others to take offence at any- 
thing she did, she was always forward enough 
to take such from them. Some instances are 
extraordinary :— 


“Once some camels, that Lady Hester had sent 
with a load to a neighbouring seaport, were returning 
light, when some persons, who were employed by the 
Emir Beshyr, and who were accustomed to see the 
richest individuals of the province eager to embrace 
any opportunity of obliging him, thinking that she 
would be delighted that her camel-drivers should have 
rendered any assistance to their prince, stopped the 





camels, and loaded them with marble slabs, that were 
intended for the floor of a part of the Emir’s new 
palace, then building. These the drivers were 
ordered to deposit on Lady Hester's premises, where 
they would be sent for. As soon as she heard that 
the slabs were lying near her porter’s lodge, she went 
out, and had them broken to pieces. * You may 
guess,’ said she, when she told the story, ‘ what a face 
the Prince made when this was related to him.’” 

Other anecdotes of the Emir Beshyr are too 
significant to be omitted :— 

“ There was a man, named Girius Baz, who was 
prime minister to the Emir Beshyr; and, being an 
ambitious man, who sold his services to the injury of 
his master, he was strangled by him, and his goods 
and property, as far as they could be come at, were 
confiscated. The widow was left in poverty and 
destitution, as it was generally believed; and Lady 
Hester having one day desired me to give two 
hundred piastres to her son, a lad, who had come 
begging in a genteel way, she told me the following 
story :—* That son,’ said she, ‘ was about eight or ten 
years old when his father was killed, and, since he 
has grown up, he maintains his mother by weaving. 
To succour this distressed family was a dangerous 
business with a man so cruel and jealous as the Emir, 
but I did it. One day, I asked one of the Emir’s 
officers why his master had so little compassion on 
Baz’s widow ? ‘ Because,’ answered the officer, ‘she 
goes about, saying she does not like the Emir.’— 
* Like him !’ said I; ‘ how can she like the man who 
murdered her husband ? If shesaid she liked the Emir, 
it must be a lie, and therefore she only speaks the 
truth. Why did the Emir put it out of her power 
to like him ??—‘ Because,’ replied the officer, * the 
minister became more powerful than his master, and 
then it was necessary to get rid of him. —‘ If he was 
too powerful,’ resumed I, ‘it was the Emir’s fault: 
he should have kept him under.’—‘ But he could 
not,’ retorted the man.—‘ Then, by your own con- 
fession,’ continued I, ‘he rode on the Emir’s 
shoulders ; but that was no reason why he should 
have had him killed in a .’"— He was not killed 
in a , interrupted the officer; ‘he was only 
seized there, and afterwards killed in his room.’— 
This was precisely what I wanted to get out,’ added 
Lady Hester; ‘I made the man confess that the 
Emir had murdered Girius Baz, and it was of ne 
consequence to me when, how, or where.—‘ Poor 
woman !’ cried Lady Hester, after a pause, returning 
to the widow’s case, * I once had her for four months 
with me here, but she was so overwhelming in her 
gratitude and thanks, and kept so constantly about 
me, to attend upon me, that I was obliged to send 
her home again. Would you think it, that even in 
this case the sufferers proved themselves almost as 
bad as the tyrant ? for this very woman carried on 
the farce of abject poverty for two years, and, at the 
end of that time, all of a sudden, appeared the dia- 
monds, shawls and money, she had hitherto con- 
cealed; in fact, she turned out almost as rich as I 
was myself. There is no believing a word you hear 
from any of them. Even Gondolfi assured me that, 
in all his life, and in no other country, had he seena 
people so full of lying, theft, and all kinds of vice, 
as these are; and this, to crown all, is what he said 
of the Emir himself :—‘ I have known him,’ said he, 
‘twenty years, and never was there a more heartless, 
cruel man. I took an opportunity of talking to him 
in private, after he had put out his nephew’s eyes, 
and told him what an execrable thing it was. He 
beat his breast, and professed such repentance for 
what he had done, that I was quite moved, and 
thought to myself, perhaps the man acted from what 
he considered necessity, and that surely he would be 
more humane in future. But, soon after, I heard of 
the murder of Girius Baz, and of half a dozen more 
enormities, and I felt persuaded that his hypocrisy 
was as great as his cruelty.—* You are shocked,’ 
continued Lady Hester, ‘and say you are sick at 
your stomach from hearing of the atrocities of Ibra- 
him Pasha’s governors in getting recruits. Oh, they 
are nothing to what the Emir Beshyr has done in 
his time! Think of women’s breasts squeezed in a 
vice; of men’s heads screwed into a tourniquet, until 
their temple-bones were driven in; of eyes put out 
with red-hot saucers; and a hundred other barbari- 
ties, worse than any you ever heard of! Wasn't it 
extraordinary, that the same day that I sent the 





Emir’s man away with such a message to his maste, 
one of the house-dogs pupped, and one of the pup. 
pies was blind ?—not blind, as puppies usual) 

but with his eyes burnt out, just as if they had bee 
seared with a red-hot iron. I said to the man, « 
demon of your Prince has entered the very dogs» 
The man almost fainted away before I had - 
with him, for I was not afraid of them; and = 
now, weak as I am, I do believe I could strangle the 
strongest of them. The Emir Beshjr has dy 
everybody. He duped the Pasha with the Sultay 
and duped the Sultan with the Pasha. He cheay 
the English, cheats the French, and cheats all round 
There is not a greater hypocrite on the face of the 
earth; and, although he sends his compliments to 
me by every traveller that passes, he is only wait 
to see what turn matters will take, to fall on me, i 
he can; and, if he cannot, to lie and cringe, until, 
safer opportunity occurs of taking his revenge,’ 

This is a long extract, but of too much im. 
portance to bear mutilation. Of more bearin 
on the subject of the book, and scarcely of less 
interest in itself, is the Doctor’s description of 
Lady Hester’s habitual dealings with her ow, 
servants, so arbitrary, capricicus, irksome, and 
almost intolerable—but for this, nevertheless, if 
only from a principle of fairness, we must refer 
the reader to the work itself. There, too, he will 
find the account of the manner in which her 
apartments were furnished—her bed-room ip 
particular—in all which the want of common 
comforts was chiefly observable :— 

“She had no watch, clock, or timepiece; and 
generally the last words, when I left her in the even. 
ing, were, * Doctor, tell me what it is o’clock before 
you go.” I took the liberty of asking her why she 
had not sent for a watch or timepiece during the 
number of years she had remained on Mount Leb. 
non, a thing so necessary everywhere, but especially 
in a solitary house, where the muezzim could not be 
heard, as in towns. ‘* Because I cannot bear any. 
thing that is unnatural,’ was her answer ; ‘ the sun is 
for the day, and the moon and stars for the night, and 
by them I like to measure time.’” 


The best apology that can be made for her 
strange conduct, is her situation :—in the midst 
of a desert solitude she had to make business for 
herself and others—and she made it, so that, 
with all the inconveniences to boot, “ time sel- 
dom hung heavily on hand, either with her, or 
those about her.” One faculty of woman she 
possessed, too, in perfection :— 

“ The marked characteristic of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s mind was the necessity she was under of eter- 
nally talking. This is a feature in her life which 
can hardly be done justice to by description. Talking 
with her appeared to be as inyoluntary and unavoid- 
able as respiration. So long as she was awake, her 
brain worked incessantly, and her tongue never knew 
a moment’s repose, It might be supposed that such 
a perpetual flow and outpouring of words must lead 
to the unconscious disclosure of every thought 
and feeling; but it was not so with Lady Hester 
Stanhope. Her control over her expressions wai 
wonderful, in spite of her impetuous volubility. He 
tongue was anything but the frank interpreter of her 
thoughts. It seemed rather to be given to her, upon 
Talleyrand’s principle, to conceal them. It was the 
tongue of a syren, always employed in misleading 
the hearer, and in conducting him to some unexpected 
conclusion by a roundabout road, or through a laby- 
rinth of words, in which she would inextricably er 
tangle him, until, at length, to his amazement, be 
found himself at some point, which he had never 
thought of before, or which he had been all along 
trying to avoid. Her conversations Jasted eight and 
ten hours at a time, without moving from her seat; 
so that, although highly entertained, instructed, 0 
astonished at her versatile powers, as the listener 
might be, it was impossible not to feel the wearines 
of so long a sitting. Everybody who has visitél 
Lady Hester Stanhope in her retirement will bea 
witness to her unexampled colloquial powers; tobe 
profound knowledge of character ; to her inexhaus- 
ible fund of anecdotes; to her talents for mimicry; 
to her modes of narration, as various as the subjects 
she talked about; to the lofty inspirations and 
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- itv of her language, when the subject required it; 
4 her pathos and feeling, whenever she wished 
to excite the emotions of her hearers. There was no 


of the human heart, however studiously con- 
cealed, that she could not discover; no workings in 
the listener's mind that she could not penetrate; no 
intrigue, from the low cunning of vulgar intrigue to 
the vast combinations of politics, that she would not 
unravel; no labyrinth, however tortuous, that she 
would not thread. 


It was this comprehensive and 
garching faculty, this intuitive penetration, which 
made her so formidable; for, under imaginary names, 
when she Wished to show a person that his character 
and course of life were unmasked to her view, she 
vould, in his very presence, paint him such a picture 
of himself, in drawing the portrait of another, that 
you might see the individual writhing on his chair, 
unable to conceal the effect her words had on his 
conscience. Everybody who heard her for an hour 
or two retired humbled from her presence; for her 

was always directed to bring mankind to 
their level, to pull down pride and conceit, to strip 
of the garb of affectation, and to shame vice, immo- 
nlity, irreligion, and hypocrisy.” 

Dr. M. had all the advantage of these inter- 
minable conversations; yet he feels himself in- 

ble of describing Lady Hester's mode of 
faith. Religion, according to her own definition, 
means “adoration of the Almighty ;” but she 
adopted no professed creed. In the management 
of heraffairs, she was fond of mystery to excess; 
afact which is adduced by her biographer to 
explain the bias of her mind towards demon- 
ology, necromancy and magic :— 

“She entertained a firm belief that the elements 
were filled with spirits, who watched over and guided 
the steps and actions of men. The air we move in 
and the earth we tread on, she considered as filled 
with delicate and aérial beings, by whom the gentle 
and sage were rewarded and protected for the amenity 
and prudence of their every-day movements and ac- 
tions, but who, in return, avenged themselves on the 
wicked, nay, even on the awkward, by causing the 
numberless bodily accidents which such persons are 
liable to. * Never do I move a foot,’ Lady Hester 
would sometimes say, ‘but I ask these guardian 
sylphs to watch over me; and never do I see a blun- 
dering fellow knock his head against the top of a 
doorway, but I think he is breaking some of their 
delicate members. For, as a piece of valuable china 
isgenerally set ina place where it may not be easily 
knocked down, so do these spirits generally perch 
vhere our steps may not molest them: and, as a man 
who spits about a room commonly aims his saliva 
where he will not spoil his furniture, so should we 
look that our motions and gestures do not injure 
these unseen creatures; and hence it becomes us, in 
what we do violently, to give them a kind of warning 
to get out of the way.’” 

These things are the imaginings that will 
create themselves in the mind which feeds upon 
itself, and refuses the help of books. The un- 
corrected fancy amuses itself at its own wild will; 
and allowing no opposition, becomes full of 
hope. Thus, Lady Hester “never finished a 
day without picturing to herself a brighter futu- 
rity; when her worth would be more appreciated, 
when the clouds that overspread her existence 
would be dissipated, and when the neglect in 
which she was left by her friends would meet 
with its just punishment, and her magnificent 
star rise again, with renewed splendour, to glad- 
den the world, and those more particularly who 
had been faithful to her cause.” We are not 
now to be instructed, that, in the indulgence of 
such dreams, insanity often commences. The 
manner in which they wrought in Lady Hester’s 
case will be developed, as we proceed. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
History of French Literature.—[ Histoire, §c.,] by 
| Nisard, 2 vols.—Few things are more likely to 
mislead in matters involving national taste and sym- 
pathy than a sweeping definition. On the strength of 
a few showy novelists, and because a large amount of 
neologisms have lately been admitted into 


a language formerly precise and epigrammatic rather 
than poetical, English critics have been tooapt to con- 
temn their neighbours as a people given overto affecta- 
tion and bombast. Now, were we at this moment of 
protest triumphantly rich in historians, philosophers, 
metaphysicians, such wholesale denunciations would be 
uncharitably offensive. As matters stand, they are 
foolish, as provoking sarcastic retaliation. From these 
remarks it will be readily gathered that we think 
well of this work. M. Nisard handles the elder 
writers of France with a touch at once delicate and 
decided—a happy mixture of discrimination and 
vigour. We think him fair too, in no common degree, 
when the temptation to controversy which his subject 
affords is taken into account. His style, without 
being dry or academical, is clear of the freaks and 
fantasies, which, though a characteristic of the hour, 
are out of place in works of serious analysis or per- 
manent importance. 


History of the Reformation in Switzerland, by A. 
Ruchat. Abridged from the French, by the Rev. J. 
Collinson, M.A.—It would be difficult to discover 
any sufficient reason for the publication of this 
abridgment. The original (written a century ago) 
is an unfinished work; and it adds nothing to our 
previous stock of knowledge, if we except the dispu- 
tation at Lausanne (1536) which may be more 
correctly given here than anywhere else, but which, 
after all, is of little value. In every other respect, 
more recent works (especially that of Merle d*Au- 
bigné,) are much superior. What little interest there 
might be in the original, Mr. Collinson has contrived 
to dissipate by this meagre, often ill-connected, nar- 
rative. 

Petra, a Prize Poem, by J. W. Burgon.—The uni- 
form character of prize poems is so well known and 
appreciated, that it were less absurd seriously to criti- 
cize the verses of the Latin hexameter machine than to 
subject any particular work of the class to extraor- 
dinary praise or censure. Enough for the present 
specimen, that it seldom falls below the average 
standard, and occasionally arises above it. The fol- 
lowing lines, describing the first view of Petra, leave 
a favourable impression :-— 

O passing beautiful—in this wild spot 
Temples, and tombs, and dwellings,—all forgot ! 

One sea of sunlight far around them spread, 

And skies of sapphire mantling overhead. 

They seem no work of man’s creative hand, 
Where Labour wrought as wayward Fancy plann’d ; 
But from the rock as if by magic grown, 
Eternal—silent—beautiful—alone ! 

Not virgin white—like that old Doric shrine 
Where once Athena held her rights divine : 

Not saintly grey—like many a minster fane 

That crowns the hill or sanctifies the plain: 

But rosy-red, as if the blush of dawn 

Which first beheld them were not yet withdrawn : 
The hues of youth upon a brow of woe, 

Which men called old two thousand years ago ! 
Match me such marvel, save in Eastern clime,— 
A rose-red city—half as old as Time! 

And this is Petra—this the lofty boast 

Of Edom’s once unconquerable coast ! 

These the gay halls thro’ which, in days of old, 

The tide of life so rapturously roll’d! 

These the proud streets where Wealth, with lavish hand, 
Pour’d the rich spoils of ev'ry Orient land ; 

All that the seaman’s timid barque beguiles, 

To Cush and Ophir, ** Tarshish and the Isles :” 
Afrie’s red gold,—Arabia’s spicy store,— 

teind pearl and plume from India’s furthest shore! 
How chang’d—how fallen! All her glory fled, 

The widow’d city mourns her many dead. 

Like some fond heart which gaunt disease hath left 
Of all it liv’d for—all it lov'd, bereft; 

Mute in its anguish! struck with pangs too deep 
For words to utter, or for tears to weep. 

We should recollect, that for the mechanical 
nature of the verses, the writer of an Oxford prize 
poem is scarcely responsible, the authorities patro- 
nize no other. 


The Death of Basseville, a Poem in Terza Rima, by 
V. Monti, translated in the same verse.—The a 
palling scenes of the Reign of Terror give to this work 
animpressiveness which the majesty of its versification 
and the picturesqueness of its images are calculated 
to enhance. The tone of thought is masculine, and 
the style is pure. It is not every poetical Ulysses 
that can bend the Dantean bow ; but to that Monti 
was happily equal. His translator, however, is not 
exactly so to the task he has undertaken. We have 
here only the first canto ; we cannot advise him to 
proceed further. 











(ADVERTISEMENT, ]|—Just published, the First Half-yearly 
Volume for 1845 of the RAILWAY CHRONICLE: being a 
Repertory of the Statistics, Value of Shares, Traffic, and 
Historical Events of the Railways of Great Britain, chronolo- 
gically arranged, with an Alphabetical Index ; containing a 
complete collection of the Official Documents of the Railway 
Companies, and the Parliamentary Papers and Proceedings 
of last Session relating to Railways. Also complete Alpha- 
betical Lists of all the New Railways, and their Prospectuses, 
besides Original Papers on various subjects of per it 
interest. Illustrated by numerous Maps, Plans, and See- 
tions; with Notices and Engravings of important Engineer- 
ing Works and Mechanical Inventions connected with 
Railways. Subscribers who have lost any of their numbers 
may complete their sets by early application to the Pub- 
lisher, J. Francis, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Lucerne, June 24, 1845. 

Lucerne has been recently the scene of such vio 
lence, and has occupied so much public attention 
that perhaps a few particulars I have gathered on the 
spot may not be without interest. I had just crossed 
St. Gothard, and was seated in my inn at Fludlen, 
when the first intelligence I heard was, that Dr. 
Steigen had escaped from prison the day before, with 
his three guards. Every one knows, of course, who 
Dr. Steigen is—that he was one of those who most 
strongly expressed their opinions and exerted their 
influence against the Jesuits, in the late disturbances 
at Lucerne; and that the Cantonal Council has from 
that time to this been discussing in what manner to 
visit his illegal interference. He had, however, I 
now was told, solved the difficulty himself, and taken 
refuge in Zurich, where he has been received with 
open arms—people crowding from all parts to see 
and congratulate him, and fires being lighted on the 
mountains of the adjoining cantons to celebrate or 
announce his escape. All this is very ominous of 
the state and strength of public opinion, and shows 
that the constitutional order may for the moment 
have triumphed. There yet exists a strong feeling 
on the subject of these events, which will not pro- 
bably be content without seeking another occasion 
for itsexpression. On steaming up the Lake, which 
reflected on its surface all the varied and beautiful 
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features which distinguish its banks, and arriving at 
the quiet little town, it was diflicult to believe that it 
had of late been the scene of so much violence. The 
honest simple-minded republicans were strolling 
sluggishly through their streets, smoking their huge 
pipes as unmoved, and, apparently, as immovable as 
the mountains which surrounded them—their faces 
betraying no expression of any inwatd thought or 
feeling—and one might have been almost pardoned 
for doubting the truth of the statements which have 
been in circulation. But a morning's stroll put all 
doubt to flight;—on the bridges I discovered new 
gates, with loop-holes, as if prepared to give another 
deadlier illustration of the Dance of Death, whicha 
pupil of Holbein has represented in a series of paint- 
ings above the bridge. New defences had been 
placed around, and loop-holes cut in the arsenal, 
which, after some appearance of hesitation, I was 
permitted to see. The arsenal of a small district like 
Lucerne can of course have nothing in it very impor- 
tant to engage attention; still, it has its objects of 
interest in some mementos of the battle of Sempach 
—the armour of the Archduke of Austria, who was 
killed in the battle, and the iron spiked collars which 
he brought to put round the necks of the burgo- 
master and the Swiss soldiers, which he had in imagi- 
nation conquered, as also two cannons and a number 
of guns, taken from the “ Corps Francs” in the late 
engagement, and a number of long iron-spiked clubs 
—most deadly looking weapons—which were dis- 
tributed amongst the peasantry in default of other 
weapons. Rambling along through the streets, pass- 
ing the house of Dr. Steigen, and the tower in which 
he had been confined, I arrived in front of the 
Staadt House, and hearing that the cause of some of 
the Lucerne prisoners was to be this day decided, I 
entered. What was my surprise on passing the guard 
to perceive the prisoners walking about at large, and 
conversing freely with every one who passed. Those 
whom I saw, with one ortwo exceptions, were mere boys, 
who, judging from their manuer and appearance, 
might have given rise to the idea that they had en- 
gaged in the disturbance as a mere spree—an erro- 
neous judgment, however, it would undoubtedly have 
heen, ‘as the Swiss have too much lead or prudence 
to admit of their being hurried precipitately into any 
affair. 
fellows’ manner, that they were mightily pleased with 
being noticed, and, on our addressing them, crowded 
around us, and readily gave us any information they 
could. They had fled from the field of battle, they 
told us, for four hours, when they were taken by 
the peasantry; even the women, in many cases, in 
parties of from ten so twenty, aiding in securing the 
fugitives. What will be their fate of course I cannot 
tell you; but as they are subjects of this Government, 
they will undoubtedly be dealt with a little more 
severely than the other prisoners, who were all 
bought off by the Governments of their respective 
cantons —another proof, by-the-bye, of that love 
of money which any one who knows Switzerland 
must acknowledge to be such a characteristic of the 
people. From the Staadt House we went to visit 
the property which had been granted to the Jesuits, 
and which had been so connected with the late dis- 
pute. It consisted of some buildings which were 
undergoing extensive alterations and repairs, to fit 
them for schools, and one or two churches, in one of 
which had been lately confined from 300 to 400 
prisoners; but I should think it more than probable 
that such repairs wi!l not be completed, as in the 
evening a gun and a general huzza announced that 
the elections had terminated in favour of what is here 
called the liberal party. Now, as the funds of the 
institutions handed over to the Jesuits are in the gift 
of the Council, and the Council this day elected 
proves to be liberal, it is more than doubtful, per- 
haps, whether the grant will be renewed. Time, 
however, will show. The last spot I visited was the 
field of battle—a lovely spot on an eminence above 
the Basle Road, on the outskirts of the town. The 
sun was setting at the time I visited it, gilding the 
summits of Righi and Pilatus; and the other moun- 
tains, which rcar their lofty fronts above the lake and 
helow the town, appeared to he sleeping in the most 
imperturbable tranquillity. Scarcely could the eye 
gaze on a more lovely spot—or a less unlikely or 
inappropriate one be chosen for deeds of blood : and 
yet two short months only from the present time 


It was evident, however, from the poor | 


some thousands were fighting away with all the acri- 
mony and desperation of civil contention. The spot 
abounds with trees, which offered fine cover to the 
riflemen, who did murderous works. 300, it is said, 
fell on the side of the Corps Francs, and 20 only 
on the side of the Lucernese—a statement which it 
is believed falls greatly beluw the truth, The majo- 
rity were buried where they fell, and many were 
thrown or rolled into the Reuss, which rushes furi- 
ously along the bottom of the hill. It was now 
evening, and I returned to my hotel, having visited 
pretty nearly all the spots to which recent events 
have given so melancholy an interest. It appears 
that on the very night before the combat, the Council 
had been discussing the prudence of abdicating, but 
that the sudden arrival of the riflemen of Uri and 
Unterwalden removed all doubt. Let no one ima- 
gine, however, that the affair is yet decided,—it is 
true, that the conduct of the Corps Francs is gene- 
rally blamed as unconstitutional, and as offering a 
dangerous precedent, yet the feeling against the ad- 
mission of the Jesuits to any participation in the 
education of the youth of Switzerland is general and 
strong; and there is an increasing party which may 
be termed Young Switzerland, who are in favour of 
a centralization of the Government. “ Why,” I have 
heard it said, “ should one Canton have it in its power 
to resist the rest of Switzerland ? The present ques- 
tion is not a cantonal one, but one in which the whole 
Federation is interested: were the Jesuits already 
planted here it would be different. We are treating, 
however, of the introduction of mauvaise herbes into 
the land, which will spread their noxious influence 
through the whole of the Republic.” Whatever may 
happen ultimately, there can, I think, be no danger 
for the present; certainly not for any of my country- 
men who may be desirous of visiting these lovely 
scenes. Many families have returned to England by 
the Splugen Pass, so as to avoid Lucerne; and loud 
are the complaints, consequently, on the part of those 
who depend upon the foreigners for their existence. 
There cannot, however, be any reasonable cause of 
fear, and for myself, I crossed as usual the St. 
Gothard, and passed through Lucerne, without 
dreaming of taking any other direction. “ We have 
too much to do and lose at present,” said some 
thrifty Swiss to me the other day, “ to think of revo- 
lution, but we cannot answer for what may happen 
when the harvest is over and winter sets in.” May 
good counsels guide them! 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Letters from Naples announce, that the expected 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius has commenced, and 
the tourists are flocking in, on all sides, to the spec- 
tacle, asto a theatre. At their date, the voleano had 
been, for several days, throwing up flames and stones, 
by the mouth of the cone formed, as our readers 
know, some months ago, in the midst of the crater; 
and the burning lava had opened a wide passage 
below, and was flowing down the side of the mountain. 

From Darmstadt, we have accounts of a remark- 
able phenomenon which has been witnessed in the 
neighbourhood of that capital, during a thunder- 
storm,—and attributed, by these accounts, to the 
thunder itself. About five in the evening, it is 
stated, the electric fluid discharged itself, with a 
loud and long rumbling sound, on the vast Lake of 
Wogsdamm, near the city; and on the instant, 
there arose, in the midst of the waters, a small 
reedy island, having nearly the form of a five-rayed 
star, and a diameter, at the widest part, of about 
twenty-two paces. No shock of earthquake was 
felt. The examination of the islet has shown that it 
adheres solidly to the bottom of the lake. The in- 
habitants of Darmstadt were pouring out to look at 
it.—The Germans are speculating on the presence 
of our Queen, and of the King of Prussia, at the 
inauguration of the Beethoven Monument, on the 
11th of August, at Bonn, 

The Chamber of Deputies of the State of Wirtem- 
berg has been occupied with a matter urged upon it 
by the booksellers; who seem to have learnt the 
hardship upon authors of a copyright ofno more than 
ten years’ duration, only through the medium of the 
foreign interpretation. In most of the other German 
States, the right of literary property is much more 
extensive ;—as for example, in Prussia, where the 
author enjoys it for life, and his heirs for thirty years 
































































































after his death. In that kingdom, in Bavaria, and 
in Saxony, there is, besides, a law which assures to 
foreign works the same rights as they enjoy in the 
several countries wherein they are published, Thus 
all works published in Wirtemberg, may, by the 
very just limitations of thislaw of international cop 7 
right, be reproduced in any of those three countile 
at the expiration of ten years from their appearance 
at home. The foreign governments in question do 
not think it necessary to give, for the sake of the 
Wirtemberg bookseller, a longer protection than that 
government itself gives for the sake of the author 
The booksellers have, in consequence, petitioned the 
Chamber toassimilate the legislation of Wirtem) 

in this respect to that of the other States,—and the 
Chamber has recommended it to the government. 

The booksellers of Southern Germany assembled 
on the 16th ult. at Stuttgardt, as had been 
appointed; and at that meeting it was decided that 
Augsburg, Frankfort, and Stuttgardt shall be the 
three exchange towns in which they will, for the 
future, regulate their accounts (as formerly at 
Leipsic) in each alternate year, The King of Wir. 
temberg notified to the members that all public 
edifices and establishments should be at all times 
open to them.—From Stuttgardt it is further announe- 
ed, that the printersof thattown were tocelebrate, inthe 
course of the present month, the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the invention of printing, by a banquet, con- 
cert and ball and that Duke Charles, of Wirtemberg, 
had lentthem his palace of Stuttgardt for the occasion, 
—From Florence, we learn that the Tuscan govern. 
ment has authorized the creation, in that capital, of 
a central establishment for the publishers and book- 
sellers of Italy, similar to that which has so long 
existed, fur the German States, at Leipsic. This 
establishment is to be called the Emporio Librario: 
and will hold a book-fair, once a year; which the 
printers, paper-makers and lithographers, as well as 
booksellers, are invited to attend. 

The Brussels papers announce the death, in that 
capital, of the oldest of the Belgian composers, M. 
Charles Lis—known wherever a_barrel-organ has 
sounded, by his romance of Portrait charmant.—The 
same journals speak of the death of M. Cruck, the 
inventor of the machine for spinning flax, and of 
various other mechanical contrivances of importance 
tothe manufactures of Belgium. 

A Prospectus has just been issued, announcing a 
new edition of Dugdale’s *‘ Monasticon.’ It is te be 
reprinted “ paginatim” from the last edition, edited 
by Messrs, Caley, Fllis and Bandinel, and “the 
humerous typographical errors which unfortunately 
are to be met with in the impression of 1817-350 are 
to be carefully corrected in the proposed reprint, by 
an eminent antiquary” not named. The Prospectus 
further promises that “the great improvements 
which have taken place in the manufacture of paper, 
the brilliancy of the ink now employed by our great 
printers, and the very superior skill of the copper 
plate printers of the present day, will enable the 
proprietors to place before the public, at the com- 
paratively low price of 317. 10s., a work in every 
way superior to that for which the former subscribers 
paid no less than 1412, 15s.’ ~The publisher of the 
proposed new edition, of course, is not responsible for 
the injustice done to the subscribers to the edition 
of 1817-30, who were assured, by way of lure, that 
no other copies were to be printed beyond those 
actually subscribed for. It was a condition attaching 
to the price of 141/. 15s.; yet no sooner was the 
work completed, than it appeared that one /undred 
extra copies had been printed. These, owing to certain 
oceurrenecs, were thrown into the market ; and the 
subscribers’ copy, which cost him 141/. 14s,, became 
depreciated to less than a fourth of that sum. Very 
good copies of Dugdale have been selling from sil. 
to 40/. of late years. The value of the subscribers 
copy is now to be lessened a second time by the 
issue of copies, ‘in every way superior,” at SIL 10s. 
It may be doubted whether there is a market for 
such a reprint as that which is now projected. Ne 
doubt the correction of the numerous ty pographical 
errors will be a good; but if correction is to stop 
here, it will fall very short of what is needed. Are 
not topographical errors to be corrected? Are not 
possessions to be attached to their proper monde 
teries? It happens, in the Ministers’ accounts of 
the possessions seized by Harry the Eighth, thaba 
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— +. . . r 
general title applies to several monasteries. Instances 


ight be pointed out in the edition of 1817 where 
the accounts of several religious houses have been 

‘stad as the account of one house. Are not the 
faxon charters, too, to be revised? As the reprint 
ig to he paginatim, it will of course contain but a 

ion of the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus’ of 26 Hen. 8, 
for the editors inserted only so much as happened to 
je printed when the * Monasticon’ was at press, not 
consulting the MSS. for the remainder. It would 
have been better to have omitted it altogether. 

The Geological Society of Paris has chosen Avallon 
for the place of its meeting in the present year,—to 
commence in the early part of September.—The 

of that capital mention a modification which 
has been introduced into the regulations of the Royal 
§chool of Fine Arts, in France, relative to the grand 
prizes obtained in the Architectural Section. The 
juureates of that class, during the third year of their 
residence at Rome, will proceed, at the government 
expense, to Athens, and study in that city for four 
months—From the same capital, we learn that the 
orks of the Barridre du Tréne, resumed after a 
suspension of forty years, are now all but finished— 
the statues, of St. Louis and Philippe le Bel, which 
armount the columns, being at length uncovered, 
and the columns themselves about to be so; and 
thatthe completed monument is a worthy rival to the 
Barrier of the Etoile.—The vast theatre, called the 
Hippodrome, 350 feet in length, was opened last week, 
vith a variety of entertainments partaking of the 
character of the sports of the ancient circus,—to an 
adience of upwards of fifteen thousand persons of 
every rank, from the peer to the gamin.—The papers 
sate, also, that Madame Boulanger, who has had so 

a career of success at the Opéra Comique, is about 
toretire from the stage. 

The same papers mention a loss sustained by the 
dramatic literature of that country, in the death of 
M.Fulgence de Bury, a successful writer, who has 
added a number of popular comedies to the repertory 
of the Odéon.—The eleventh congress of the Histo- 
tical Institute of France has just brought its sittings 
toaclose. Among the questions which it discussed 
were—the utility of scientific congresses—the cha- 
neler of the various colonies established by modern 
mtions—the law which has governed the develope- 
ment of literatures —the history of the Roman 
snate—and that of the civilization of Christian 
Amenia, Marochetti’s equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Orléans, cast in bronze by M. Soyez, has been 
jacked up, and left Paris, last week, for its desti- 
nation, on the Place d’ Armes, at Algiers.—We may 
mention, too, that the Chapel of Saint Ferdinand, 
erected on the spot where the Prince Royal perished, 
isfinished. Within, the Duke lies sleeping on his 
tomb, his head within an angel’s hands—and that 
angel is the last work of the royal sculptor, his young 
ister, who preceded him to the grave.—To this 
paragraph, we may add, from Dijon, that the King 
of the French has subscribed 1,000 francs, the Mi- 
nster of the Interior 6,000 franes, M. Guizot 300 
franes, and M. de Salvandy 200 francs, towards the 
monument of Saint-Bernard:—and that the fifth 
anniversary of the Racine Society has just been held 
at La Ferté-Milon, the birth-place of the poet, under 
the presidency of Count Pelet (de la Lozére); and 
nedals of gold, silver and bronze, were announced 
& prizes, both in prose and verse, for 1846. 

_ This is, emphatically and pre-eminently, the age of 
invention ; and * rumours” of invention abound, of 
course, in the ordinary multiple ratio. One of these 
ittributes to M. Daguerre a discovery “almost as 
wonderful,” according to the journals which report 
“as that to which his name has been given.” 
To us, it seems still more wonderful, according to the 
ems in which it is stated. M. Daguerre having, by 
hisformer invention,induced Nature to save the labour 
ofman, by doing, herself, the work of the artist, has 
lov, it seems, by way of compensation, hit upon a 
feces which teaches man to shorten the labour, and 
inticipate the results, of Nature. The discovery in 
{uestion, it isaverred, enables him to give to a young 
te, in three months, the same developement as 
tus hitherto required as many years.—A New York 
Jounal has a scheme for bringing that city, for the 
Purposes of verbal communication, within an hour's 
distance of the coast of England. The agent, of 
Wune, is the electric telegraph. In spite of very 





obvious objections which present themselves to the 
realization of such a scheme—as, for instance, the 
certainty of the wire breaking by its own weight, and 
the rather appalling cost and labour of every now 
and then seeking the fracture, and recovering the 
parts, in the depths of the wide ocean— it is inge- 
nious and plausible; and a very great improvement 
both on the spirit and power in which an imperial 
dreamer, of old, flung chains into the sea. All the 
conquests of the passions which history records fade 
into insignificance before the magnificent march and 
grand and enduring acquisitions of science in these 
latter times ; and such a victory over, and captivity 
of, the old material power that kept the races of 
the world apart, though, in the Persian’s case, the 
very idlest fancy that ever entered the brain of a 
crowned madman, is yet, probably, within the re- 
sources of the great monarch of the modern world,— 
and some day, perhaps, to be achieved. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 

their GALLERY, FIrTy-THREE, PALL ALL.—Admission, 1s.; 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.--Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 

hibition, rep ingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux, Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
ls.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 














PINE ARTS 


THE CARTOON AND FRESCO EXHIBITION, WESTMIN- 
STER HALL. 

Our further remarks on the pictorial portion of 
this exhibition must, of necessity, be brief, unless 
we were to indulge in that amount of “ plain truth’ 
which no mitigation could render acceptable. There 
is, indeed, no greater difficulty than to keep the 
medium betwixt discouraging the aspirant by appeals 
to imgossible standards, and falsely stimulating him 
by thoughtless praise: yet the critic who lives in 
times of transition is hardly “worth his salt” till he 
becomes used to walk, midway, betwixt the selectness 
of the select and the self-praise ofthe half-educated,— 
unmoved by the frown of the one and the entreaties 
(or abuse) of the other. 

Hence, having, last week, spoken of the six com- 
missioned pictures, we shall, onthe present occasion, 
do little more than advert to the three works to which 
prizes have been awarded,—such award amounting 
to a challenge. First, comes Mr. Noel Paton’s 
Spirit of Religion (11, 12, 13). Here, the highest 
order of mystical presentment has been attempted: 
the Soul is represented as on the earth, assailed by 
the World, the Flesh and the Devil, and aided in 
its resistance by celestial ministers of Grace and 
Bounty; while above, the Heavens are opened— 
and the Redeemer is displayed surrounded by a 
hierarchy of adoring angels. There is, at all events, 
movement and contrast in this idea—which has been 
again and again treated by the ancient masters. But 
in the work before us, have we not more of the con- 





vulsions of weakness than the reserve of power? 
According to Mr. Paton, the human Soul is a terri- 
fied Athlete—Pagan, rather than Christian, to judge 
from the cast of the features; while the figure is 
knobbed and knotted with muscles and ligaments | 
and joints,—underan idea, we presume, ofanatomical | 
precision. Nor are those in contention for him by | 
any means more modestly displayed. The Devil | 
reminds us of ‘The Mysteries of Paris,’ or ‘ The | 
Revelations of London’—the Flesh is Etty out- | 
Ettyed, and without that great colourist’s excuse for 
preponderance of sensuality, which lies in his colour, | 
—Mr. Paton’s sketch having little more positive tint | 
thanadrawingen grisaille. Neither State nor Church, 
Lords nor Commons, weimagine, could be served by 
a production at once so meretricious in its mundane 
portions, and so feeble in its devotional excitements. 
Mr. Armitage’s Cartoon, (46, 7, 8,) also devoted 
to The Spirit of Religion, is a composition in a humour 
entirely different from Mr. Paton’s—more simple,— 
more severe,—yet, truth compels us to add, little 





more successful. Having heard, it may be, that his 


‘Invasion of Britain’ [vide No. 819] was charged 
with melo-dramatic excess and bustle, he has de- 
sired, on this occasion, to “strike another string” —an 
intention praiseworthy, in these days of self-iteration 
But, in his desire for the grand, he has fallen into 
the heavy. There is a dancing-master’s grace—a 
hundred examples might be adduced in proof; there 
is also the poet’s grace—the grace of power and 
dignity; and none of these, whether prettiness or 
elegance or grandeur be desiderated, is “ beyond the 
reach of Art.” But from all Mr. Armitage keeps 
at a respectful distance,—save, perhaps, in the group 
of Charity embracing the black and the white infant, 
where will be found a touch of the true religious 
spirit which is clear of affectation. We may add, 
with pleasure, that the Cartoon displays much cor- 
rect drawing,—which was, indeed, to be expected 
from a pupil of Delaroche. But the sketch shows us, 
also, the French taste of arid and ill-toned colouring; 
and, in the fresco, the tints have so far changed, that 
what was planned for flesh and blood has much of 
a dull marigold orange. 

The last of the three prizes is Mr. Tenniel’s 
Allegory of Justice (85, 6, 7),—a work possessing sin- 
gularities quite sufficient in amount to detain the 
visitor,—with a fair proportion of talent, though it 
be talent put out at insufficient interest. ‘The com- 
position is odd—no less than artificial. Beneath and 
around the feet of Justice, who stands in the centre, 
supported by the terrified Boy and the submissive 
Girl,—and closely recalling tous more than one of 
Stothard’s sketches,—a group of malefactors and 
“desolate and oppressed persons,’’ are disposed in 
a circle, leaving a considerable amount of central 
space entirely “to let.’ In some of these figures 
there is a good deal of expression; in a few it is 
pushed to exaggeration: the drawing is through- 
out feeble—often faulty. It was not wisely done in 
Mr. Tenniel to rivet the attention of the public on 
one of his most repulsive figures, by selecting it as 
the portion to be exemplified in fresco; but as far 
as the mere hand-work goes, he is unquestionably 
abler than either of his compeers. We are not so 
sure of his excellence as a colourist,—the sketch 
being merely a water-colour drawing, somewhat in 
the taste of a by-gone time. 

A few scattered notes may be added on the rest 
of the contributions,—which, for one cause or other, 
hardly merit detailed notice. Mr. Fortt, of whose 
good success at Rome our readers have heard 
[unte, 222 | has contributed a Religion (Nos. 1, 2, 3). 
In this, ‘the high Roman fashion”’ is attempted, 
rather than the ad captandum English manner. The 
design aims at the severe simplicity of the old 
schools, when perspective barely existed, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s principle of “no shadow” seemed the 
paintei’s law. The spirit, however, is feebly caught, 
while their flatness is exaggerated. As we did last 
year, we must point to Mr. Aglio’s specimen (No. 7), 
a Hope, as one of the best instances of the painter’s 
hand having fulfilled his intention, in the Hall,—the 
success, now as then, conscquent upon the longer 
experience, not the brighter genius. Mr. E. Butler 
Morris, too, in his fresco (No. 10), exhibits a better 
tone than the average. Mr. Wehnert’s King (25) 
has a certain grandeur, meriting a word of praise: 
but the composition from which it is an excerpt is 
crowded; and some of the drawing (vide the naked 
child in the foreground) “a marvel to see.” Mr. 
Severn’s Priest’s attendant, from his Baptism of King 
Ethelbert (34), is painted on an opposite principle: 
its tone being so timid and pale as to suggest the 
idea of decay, while the handling is smooth and 
masterly. But is not the costume chargeable with 
anachronism? ‘There are good portions in Mr. 
Bendixen’s Cartoon (No. 79).—We had, perhaps, 
better pass no further down the hall, warned by cer- 
tain hieroglyphics in our catalogue. Let others 
then, “take up the tale.” 

The Sculptures. 

Next to Mr. Mac Dowell’s group of ‘ Love Tri- 
umpant,’ stands one of Sin Triumphant (138), by 
Mr. Thomas Earle;—a performance of so much 
merit, as to make the absence of Sculpture’s one 
crowning grace of expression more strongly felt than 
would be the case in a work of less pretension. 
We have, here, the figure of a beautiful woman,— 
naked as the earliest of the type was in Paradise; 
and, by the serpent at her feet, we make her out for 
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Eve. Beyond this, however, the reading becomes 
obscure, and we turn to that great annotator, the 
catalogue, for a further interpretation. On this oc- 
casion, we do not find it,—the only hint supplied by 
that document being the above allegorical title, — 
and are referred back to the work itself for the par- 
ticulars of the action. This is as it should be—had 
the sculptor only been a little more express in the 
utterance of his meanings. The language which 
sculpture speaks should want no translation. A 
whole college of scholiasts can establish no inten- 
tion for a work of this art, which the chisel has not 
plainly written there. The great monuments of the 
sculptor’s power, in all time, have left nothing to the 
chances of subaudition—no room for the ingenuities 
of a variorum reading. Now, Mr. Earle’s work—a 
figure very cleverly designed and handled,—in which, 
by the raised hand that shades the face and holds back 
the long falling hair, and by the sideward turn of the 
head to gaze down upon the tempter, variety of out- 
line and movement is skilfully attained—yet gives 
us no means of fixing the particular chapter of the 
Temptation, which it narrates. Whether the fair 
originator of the sin that has tainted all the after 
generations of the earth, be in the moment of yield- 
ing to the subtleties of the first and most fatal of 
logicians,—or, having already tried his conclusions 
and detected the dreadful fallacy of his argument, 
is looking down on him under the terror of remorse 
and in the language of reproach—is not clearly de- 
cipherable in the marble text. As in the Eve of 
Mr. Marshall, exhibited here last year, the sentiment 
of the awful hour, heavy with its birth of sin and 
suffering, is wanting. That anything like an ade- 
quate expression of the tremendous destiny then 
accomplishing can ever be conveyed by Art the 
sculptor might deny, in answer tothe demand for it— 
if the sculptor were at liberty to plead the incapacity 
of sculpture for that which he makes it undertake. 
But it is of the inspiration of true genius to attempt 
nothing beyond its means—never to exhaust the 


resources of its art—what it does to do fully, and 


seem todo easily. By its own sure instinct, it will 
avoid a subject which the materialities of its art 
cannot measure. Eve in Paradise, however, is, 
perhaps, at no part of her eventful tale, beyond the 
sculptor’s handling. The fault is in the assump- 
tion of the allegorical title——which claims the whole 
mystical story; and, forgetful of the unity and 
simplicity which are the essentials of the art, sub- 
jects her to requisitions out of her own proper walk, 
But though the mysteries and sublimities of the 
portentous theme cannot be reached by a form of 
presentment so material, yet in any part of the 
visible dramatic action the sculptor may surely 
present the human actor. The awful destiny of the 
particular moment may not be told in marble; but 
the poet-sculptor can fling its shadow on the mortal 
brow which he models, in his hour of inspiration. 
The penalty, which words cannot measure, the more 
limited vocabulary of sculpture need not attempt to 
express; but the awe and doubt—and human pas- 
sion subduing these—that are the proper accompa- 
niments of the act to which that penalty had been 
already assigned, are of the eloquence of sculpture 
—without whose exercise, she is, in her utmost per- 
fection of forms, no better than a beautiful mute. 
We have dwelt at some length on this subject, once 
again, because there are many other works in this 
exhibition to which their argument is applicable; 
because a want of poetical thought—a deficient 
apprehension of the spiritualities of the art—is the 
fault of our sculptors; and all the other capabilities 
of the school are wasted, where these things are not 
added for their information and direction.—The 
same sculptor, Mr. Earle, has a group of Abel and 
Thirza (130), suggested by Gessner’s poem; which, 
both in modelling and composition is deserving of 
high praise. In the latter particular, great variety 
and ingenuity of effect are obtained, without any 
disturbance of simplicity in the design, by the 
combination of the limbs, as seen from different 
points of view. The female face is a fault in the 
model; and we have some doubt whether the square- 
ness about the lower part of the back, in the same 
figure, be not an exaggeration of the anatomical 
effect due to the sitting posture. 

Mr. Patrick Park has two works in this exhibi- 
tion :—An Attendant Greek Huntsman and Dog (136) ; 








and a Design for a Monument to Campbell the Poet 
(141.) Mr. Park is fond of Greek subjects—a 
fondness, however, which he exhibits rather in the 
catalogues than in his works. It is in the former 
only that their nation is generally written down. We 
know not, for example, why this huntsman should be 
called a Greek. The cloak, or toga, clasped over 
the shoulder, is a sort of costume-indication—but 
belied in the very same text. What is Mr. Park’s 
authority for asserting that the Greeks hunted stark 
naked in all other respects ? Then, what character- 
istic, moral or professional, of the Greek have we, 
besides? If none, this mere arbitrary assignment 
of names is an idle assumption—an unmeaning 
pretension in art. Bethe country of this hunts- 
man what it will, he is no credit to the type. He 
resembles a great boy—and certainly a very strange- 
looking one. The face is from a living model, wemust 
not doubt ;—Mr. Park has scarcely imagination 
enough to have conceived anything so absurd; and 
it is curious to speculate on the taste that should 
have chosen it out of the world. It was surely not 
worth fetching all the way from Greece.—The 
Campbell monument, by the same artist, is, also, ex- 
ecuted principally in the catalogue. The visitor, who 
would have any clear idea of most of its meanings, 
must be referred to that authority—the model itself 
taking no pains to make them known. The artist’s 
pen works out the imperfect suggestions of his 
chisel. Wonderful things are revealed in the written 
description, of which no notion is suggested by the 
model itself. Mr. Park’s work, like Lord Burleigh’s 
shake of the head, says, it seems, a great deal more 
than anybody could suspect without a lengthy 
comment. Neither, after examining the elaborate 
performance in the catalogue, do we find any ne- 
cessary connexion between it and the plaster one to 
which it professes to relate. Like the Burleigh 
shake, the modelled figures might, to our thinking, 
be just as plausibly explained in fifty other ways. 
Of the mere outward and visible design, we can 
give our readers some notion. The poet Campbell 
stands, at full-length, on the summit of a circular 
pedestal—with head upraised and foot advanced, 
soliciting, or rather demanding, inspiration, as he 
might ina stage tableau. Round this pedestal are 
a series of bas-reliefs, full of figures,—not one of 
which has a significant action or intelligible ex- 
pression—but explained in a quarto page of small 
type, and indicating, it appears on that testimony, 
the fall, and slavery, and future restoration of Poland. 
Here, says he, on the right, you shall see the heroes 
of Prague—Kosciusko falling ; that figure represents 
Sarmatia—in this “the sculptor identifies’? Hope 
and Freedom.—On the left, “ brutal and unintelli- 
gent countenances indicate armed and ignorant op- 
pression ;”’ the figure at the bottom is the river 
Vistula, — who, according to the artist-author, is 
conducting himself very sentimentally.—Js it? we 
are tempted again and again to ask, in answer to 
Mr. Park’s catalogue-explanations.—“ An armed 
figure, representing Force, points to an inscription 
over the gates of a city, as erasing from the page of 
history the independence of Poland, in disregard of 
the supplication of the kneeling figure crowned 
with a city, but disarmed :’’—and so on, through a 
host of other assumed meanings where the spectator 
had not been able to discover any meaning at all. 
Why, this is the very language of the showman—the 
ancient device which drawsa nondescript, and writes 
under it, “this is a horse.” A work like this is 
no better than a set of figured conundrums :— 
Sculpture it cannot be called—if Mr. Park means all 
these fine things, why does he not choose the clay or 
the marble for his exponent, instead of the catalogue ? 
—or, why does he write himself sculptor in respect 
of his exposition? If the language of his art cannot 
make these things clear, then it is an abuse of the 
art to force it to the service. What it can record, 
it can record distinctly. If Mr. Park believes that 
his art cannot be read in her own language—inter- 
preted by herself—if he thinks that, like Punch, she 
is a mere stuffed figure, to lend the sanction of her 
great name to any foreign gibberish which he may 
choose to utter instead of a spiritual presence, never 
revealed in any other light than her own,—if he per- 
suades himself that she can be constrained by such 
conjurations as these—he has no vocation to minister 
in her temple. Sculpture is direct in her meanings, 





and simple in their expression,—even where the ex. 
pression is most lofty; clear in her utterance and 
serious in her tone, even where the tones are Sweetest, 
All the better part of his art Mr. Park has yet to 
learn :—but he has a harder task before him stij|_ 
to unlearn the coarse notions and extravagant 
opinions with which the true wisdom of the artis 
cannot co-exist. 

The Dream (120), by Mr. Bernhard Smith, is an. 
other example of the abuse of the catalogue, to raise 
a set of images which the artist has had no power 
to suggest in his model. The latter is a very com. 
mon-place representation of a girl lying in sleep 
with a small figure of an angel apparently whisper. 
ing in her ear. There is nothing, in either the form 
or expression of the sleeping figure, to lift us into 
the region of poetic thought; and if there were, the 
absurdity of the miniature angel would disenchant 
us. Butin the catalogue, the artist grows poetical 
on easier terms; and informs us that his work em. 
bodies “a right fanciful theory, based on the tradj. 
tions of other days,’’—and that theory, we presume, 
is expressed in the following quotation :—* The dim 
shadows of times past, like the dusky shapes on 
which the eye rests at nightfall, please the ithaging. 
tion; for the soul loves to shed its own beauty on 
all things able to receive it, and is ever most willing 
to yield to them this attribute when obscurity hides 
much of their true nature from its view.” Now, 
what all this has to do with the very ordinary-look- 
ing lady reposing there in plaster, passes our appre- 
hension; and if it be all indicated by the winged 
doll at her pillow, we can only say that the catalogue 
is needed to tell us so,—and that the artist is a 
better hand at a quotation than at a model.—Aris. 
tides showing the Shell to the Vates (121), by Mr, 
William Spence, is unfortunately broken, and has 
had to be joined together by iron bolts. The atti- 
tude and expression are good, but have nothing 
sufficiently characteristic about them—nor is there 
anything sufficiently indicative in the action—to 
suggest the name of Aristides. Not that, when the 
name is known, the work is not sufficiently answer- 
able to its requisitions. The figure may stand for 
Aristides well enough. But, as we have, ere now, 
had occasion to remark, the work which not merely 
is suitable to the intentions of the sculptor when 
they are understood, but proclaims them in its own 
unaided language, is the only great and supreme 
work of sculpture. 

We have here a few groups of the sentimental 
school :—The Afflicted Mother (122), by Mr. John 
Evan Thomas; The Orphans (124), by Mr. Felix 
M. Miller; and The Wanderers’ Home (129), by 
Mr. Edward B. Stephens ;—on which we must offer 
some words of remark. The second of these, ‘the 
Orphans’ is a work of much simple beauty; but 
holding out, in its beauty, the warning that the 
sentimental is dangerous ground for the sculptor. 
None of the affectations become his pure and 
spiritual art—which offers in this, as in other 
things, a valuable monitor for keeping the artist's 
intelligence healthy and his taste refined. It is by 
no means intended to be urged that the pathetic 
is to be excluded from the domain of sculpture; 
but the severity of the sculpture-tests demand that 
the artist shall exercise an enlightened judgment 
on the mode by which it is to be attained. In 
one of the most popular works of the class, the 
“ Sleeping Children,” by Chantrey, the sense of the 
pathetic is raised, not by the determined attribution 
of the pathetic to the figures themselves, but by that 
deep slumber of unconsciousness, on the contrary,— 
that silent suggestion of a suffering ended and 4 
pain passed away—that absence of the living e- 
pressions—which, in connexion with the young, fill 
the hearts of women with tears. The pathetic 18 
suggested not pictured ;—nature is copied, with m0 
attempt to catch her phrasing, and the effect of her 
simplicity is instant and sure. But in this work of 
Mr. Miller’s, the pathos is not left to arise out af 
the subject and its connexions, as it legitimately 
should, but sculptured with a too visible premedita- 
tion. The sentiment of their orphanage 18 
pressed in the face and attitude of the two -_ 
inheritors of sorrow. They are deliberately a0 
theatrically sad—wearing their calamity as a sigh 
their unparented condition is emphasized, and the 
sunny heart of childhood is put into scul 
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mourning. For the Lichfield children, the gazer is 
sad—but these children are sad for themselves :— 
the pathos, in the one case, appeals out of the 
heart of the subject, and Teaches the heart of 
the spectator; in the other, it is reflected from the 
pictured faces, and does not, we feel for ourselves, 
sink so deep. There is less of nature and more of 
afectation. Still, the work before us cannot be 
reproached with the sickly sentimentality which 
sculpture will not bear;—and these remarks are 
made less for its individual sake, than for the sake 
of the class to which it belongs, and of some other 
examples which have found their way, in the last 
few years, into the Academy.—The title of ‘The 
Afflicted Mother’ bespeaks a class of subjects fami- 
iar to Art, as they are abundant in the world,—the 
sameness of whose elements taxes the invention of 
the sculptor to make his figures wear their common 
sorrow “ with a difference.’”” Mr. Thomas’s group 
of a suffering woman, with her children clinging 
around her, does not escape this temptation to the 
common-place; and all the less that it seeks to 
do so by the vulgar device of emphasizing the 
bereavement and making the sorrow attitudinal. 
Relieved against a raised tablet at the back, it 
has a monumental character; which gives a still 
more familiar aspect to its sentiment of mourning, 
—the sculptured grief that watches by the tomb 
having repeated the forms of its prescription till it 
isdifficult for even genius to give to its demonstra- 
tions an expression which wholly avoids the con- 
ventional. Educate the sentiment as highly as 
original thinking may, it rarely produces itself in 
sculpture without betraying, by some phrase or 
accent, the widely diffused family to which it be- 
longs. There is, nevertheless, in the management 
of the outlines and the arrangement of the dra- 
peries, clever modelling in Mr. Thomas’s group. 
Originality of thought—independence of imagination 
—are what so many of our sculptors want, who in the 
grammar of their art have nothing to learn. But 
Mr. Thomas’s group we suspect of a monumental 
purpose, as well as character; and therefore, as we 
have said, he was surrendered by his subject to a 
set of traditions and recollections, from whose in- 
fluence we know, by the examples of unquestioned 
masters, how difficult it is altogether to escape.— 
‘The Wanderers’ Home’ is a group of the same 
class—with something more of originality in the 
treatment, to mark the individual. The back-ground 
against which the figures are composed is, in this 
case, the Cross—the place of rest offered to the 
heart-sore and weary. The figure of the mother is 
finely modelled and composed ; the face tells of the 
suffering that needs the shelter of that Christian’s 
‘Home ;’ and the young head that has drooped 
upon her clasping arm, in the heavy sleep which 
vill not await the composing of the limbs, speaks 
eloquently of the weariness of far travel. Still, 
some of the characters of the subject have been 
sacrificed to the artist’s love of form. The figures 
are too well-conditioned for the tale of suffering and 
privation which he would have us imply. Neither 
limb nor feature, in the mother or her children, is 
wasted by the life of wandering, which has crept, 
for atemporary respite, to the shadow of the wayside 
toss. This is a defect in the eloquence, as well as 
inthe truth, of the work :—but its great merit is 
that it is remarkably free from the conventions of 
its class, and has, in its pathos, nothing of the 
affected or pseudo-sentimental. 

There are yet a few works more in this collection, 
on which we reserve some words of remark for a 
lUture occasion. 





SHAKSPEARE’S BUST AT STRATFORD. 
As you have done me the honour to mention with appro- 
bation my model of ‘ Shakspeare,’ in the present Exhibition 
at Westminster Hall, I venture to send you the following 
marks upon the data on which I have founded it; which 
Hethaps may be interesting as containing some (I think 
‘nginal) comments upon the bust at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
with respect to the internal evidence of authenticity con- 
by init. It will be evident, however, that to give the 
force to the remarks (such as they are), that a good 
‘ast of the bust at Stratford should be examined while 
reading them.—I have, &c. Joun BELL. 
|, Marlborough Terrace, Victoria-road, 
Kensington, July 7, 1845. 


Tae personal appearance of great men is naturally 
‘subject of interest to their fellow-creatures—that 
been so up to the present time with respect 








to William Shakspeare (who has bequeathed to us 
so inestimable a legacy in his writings) is evident 
from the number of heads that lay claim to be por- 
traits of him, bearing, it must be confessed, in many 
cases, but slender resemblance to each other; from 
this cause, no doubt, thus expressed by Mr. Boaden 
who, in his ‘Inquiry intothe Authenticity of the various 
Pictures and Prints of Shakspeare,’ says, “ Every 
thing was during my youth warranted Z/im that had 
a high forehead, little or no hair, and the slightest 
look of the known portraits of him.’’ Having ven- 
tured to attempt the modelling a whole-length por- 
trait of the divine Bard, and the result differing in 
many respects from any whole-length representation 
as yet executed of him, it seems but reasonable that 
I should state the data on which it is founded. Rest- 
ing much on the authority of others, and especially 
of Mr. Boaden in his above-mentioned work, I shall 
venture to add my own ideas of the internal evidence 
contained in the bust existing over the Poet’s tomb 
at Stratford, which I have taken as the foundation 
of my work, and also its accordance with the Chandos 
portrait. 

The Stratford bust is thus spoken of by Mr. Boa- 
den. “ There is no doubt,” he says, “ that it was put 
up shortly after the Bard’s death by Dr. Hall, an 
eminent physician, who married one of Shakspeare’s 
daughters, and it is to be presumed that he would 
take care that it should offer more than a general 
resemblance to his illustrious relation.” There is no 
doubt that at that time there existed quite sufficient 
data for a portrait; indeed, on a careful examination 
of the Stratford bust, I must say I feel convinced that 
it was worked from a cast taken after death, from the 
head and features possessing appearances not other- 
wise to be accounted for or reconciled. It is observ- 
able, that although the bones of the head and form 
of the skull are in the bust fine, yet from the want of 
knowledge displayed in the other portions of the por- 
trait, especially in the disproportion of the arms and 
hands, that it was executed by one not much superior 
in his art to a common mason. 

It will be allowed that such a workman might be 
capable of copying into a stone bust, by a system of 
measurement somewhat similar to what sculptors 
now use, any form in a cast froni death, which would 
not have to be altered in & bust representing a 
living person, but wherever he had to alter and 
imbue his alteration with truth, nature and ex- 
pression, his knowledge would fail of producing 
these qualities. Now, on a careful examination of 
the bust in question, it is remarkable that all those 
parts which would have to be altered in a bust from 
a cast from death, such as the eyes, which would 
have to be opened, and the mouth to be imbued with 
life, (both which operations are delicate and require 
knowledge,) are very poor indeed, and unnatural in 
execution, while all those portions which would not 
have to be altered, such as the form of the skull, the 
line the nose makes with the forehead, and also the 
bones of the face, are fine and individual, far beyond 
the fancy or conception of him who could execute 
the eyes, mouth, and rest of the effigies at Stratford 
in the manner in which they have been done. Also, 
these very portions of the face, viz. the eyes and 
mouth, are the only parts which do not agree with 
the Chandos and other best accredited portraits, 
while the most evident coincidence (the difference of 
age at the times being considered, and it being also 
most clearly evident that one was not copied from 
the other) exists between the two portraits in all other 
respects. The forehead, with its remarkable double 
fullness in the temple, one fullness lying backwarder 
than the other, is identical in the two, the joining of 
the brow and nose, the arch of the brow, the space 
of orbit left for the eye by the brow, &c., nose, and 
cheekbone,—the cheekbone itself, the form of the 
nose and the jawbone, and the general proportion 
and placing of all the features exactly agree, while 
the eyes and mouth are dissimilar. In the Stratford 
bust the eyes are staring, having been opened just in 
the manner that the eyes of casts from nature are 
often opened by plaster-workers, and the mouth is 
opened and altered from death just in the mode to 
be expected from one who, not possessing the know- 
ledge requisite to restore the living expression, no 
doubt grave yet sweet, has substituted an unmeaning 
smirk, giving the bust a mouth indeed (as I have said 
before) which is not like any mouth, especially not 





that our Poet could have had, for who ever saw 
a great and eloquent man with an inexpressive 
mouth ? 

Turning now to the Chandos bust, we see the eye 
and mouth—though exactly similarly placed in the 
head with respect to the rest of the features, yet 
beaming with intellect and expression—resembling 
remarkably also the eyes and mouths of all other 
portraits of Shakspeare of any authority. This may 
well be accounted for, for in life those features being 
the most direct channels of intelligence from one 
being to the other, their resemblance seems to be 
retained by all the living portraits, and it was only 
when closed in death that they ceased to rivet and 
charm. 

With respect to the long upper lip, although de- 
cidedly not a handsome feature, (which may have 
caused many portraits of Shakspeare to flatter him 
in this respect), yet it may be by no means unplea- 
sant when it harmonizes with the rest of the features, 
as may be observed indeed in the Chandos portrait, 
which seems to have the best claim to authenticity 
after the Stratford bust. 

That Shakspeare’s face had this peculiarity there 
can be little doubt, from the agreement in this re- 
spect between the bust and the Chandos picture, 
although in the former the drawing of it down ina 
cast from death, or the facile way of obtaining a 
likeness by exaggerating a leading feature, may very 
likely have operated in producing an undue length. 

Thelate Sir Walter Scott, besides having the honour 
of approaching perhaps the most nearly of all men 
of late times to our divine Bard in the number, 
truth, and individuality of his characters, also bore, 
as his portraits show, a considerable resemblance 
(particularly in the length of the upper lip) to the 
Stratford bust of William Shakspeare. 

It is the principle of our law that a man is con- 
sidered innocent till he is proved to be guilty. In 
this case two portraits not contradicting each other 
claim to be authentic. One surmounts the Poet’s grave 
in Stratford Church, which we have every reason to 
believe was put up by his family shortly after his 
death ; the other, supposed to be painted by Burbage, 
(Shakspeare’s companion and fellow actor) is to be 
distinctly traced from Taylor our Poet’s original 
Hamlet, to Davenant, to whom he left it by will, 
through various hands, to its present possessor, his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham. 

The facts, when no proof to the contrary exists, 
(as is the case in the present instance,) must be 
allowed to constitute of themselves a perfect claim to 
authenticity ; but were we indeed driven to circum- 
stantial evidence, which I contend we are not in this 
case, what can be stronger proof of their authen- 
ticity than their perfect agreement (though certainly 
not copied one from the other, as may be seen on 
comparison) in all points in which they could coin- 
cide (the difference in age being considered), and one 
being from life and the other from death? .They are 
indeed two witnesses which, from different situations 
and without collusion, tell the same story. 

With this conviction, and an earnest desire to steer 
conscientiously by these data, I modelled my statue. 

For the rest, the Poet is represented in the cos- 
tume of the time. Studying in no school but that 
of nature, he is supposed in the open air in his re- 
tirement at Stratford, whither he is reported to have 
withdrawn periodically from London, no doubt to 
compose his wonderful works. The age chosen is 
about forty (between the dates of the Chandos pic- 
ture and Stratford bust), a time of life when usually 
the mind having attained its highest state, the body 
has yet lost none of its vigour. 

I conclude these few remarks with a quotation 
from Mr. Boaden’s book, as bearing upon the general 
unaffected appearance Shakspeare may be supposed 
to have possessed. 

“Tf we read over the contemporary allusions to 
Shakspeare,” says Mr. Boaden, “when the writers 
were not obviously irritated by his success, we find 
the most cordial assent to his great and amiable cha- 
racter: he is admirable in the quality or vocation he 
professes, he is the wonder of the age for his genius, 
and that was not for an age but for all time ; as a 
man of business he is strictly correct and honourable, 
as a friend and fellow, as well as writer, his mind and 
hand go together. He is the gentle grace of society, 
and redeems the profession he adorns from the galling 
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odium illiberal prejudice had chained about it. Au- | 


brey,” he continues, “has added something to these 
pleasing features. He tells us that ‘ he was a hand- 
some well-shaped man, very good company, and of a 
very pleasant and smooth wit.’” 

Of the celebrated Fesch Collection, a few fine 
pictures have been brought to England by Mr. Ar- 
taria, of Golden-square, who allowed us the pleasure 
of seeing them. Andrea Mantegna is a master whose 
productions do not need rarity to enhance their 
value; yet they possess this adventitious recom- 
mendation, at least throughout Cis-Alpine Europe. 
The British Islands contain, we believe, but ‘wo 
easel-specimens besides the one just imported: Mr. 
Vivyan’'s * Triumph of Scipio’ [exhibited last year— 
see our notice, No. 864], and Lord Pembroke’s 
* Judith,’ a small distemper-piece, likewise very re- 
markable. The work now to be described appears to 
be an oil painting on panel of moderate cabinet dimen- 
sions, and represents ‘Christ’s Agony’ before his 
betrayal. An agon: indeed the powerful pencil of 
Mantegna delineat-s t, oy se means of intense 
emotion, subdued ix the features, manifested through 
the entire form, without a single effort, not to say 
distortion, of fibre, muscle, or member—by an atti- 
tude that bespeaks supplication mingled with sub. 
mission —the most anguish-stricken though most 
resigned obedience, by an up-turned look that indi- 
cates both a mute, meek prayer for the bitter cup to 
pass, and amen if it must be drained. Dignified, 
concentrated expression seldom went beyond this: 
Raffael’s ‘Man of Sorrows’ never, we think, sur- 
passed it. To the Three Disciples we cannot accord 
so much praise: they are, it is true, as dead asleep 
as any toil-worn men could be, but the too-natural 
often becomes ludicrous and vulgarish, Besides, they 





are ill-drawn, and the sleep of death itself would 
scarce have brought them repose in such uneasy 
postures; they resemble wooden images thrown | 
face uppermost on the ground. Judas and his com- 
panions, small, delicate, gem-like figures, approach 
procession-wise from the city gates. Rabbits sport | 
near the disciples, perhaps to show their slumber is | 
preternaturally sound. These, and various birds | 
which adorn the landscape, are pencilled with an | 
illuminator’s care. For the landscape itself we have 
not a word in praise, nor even in excuse, unless to 
call it “curious” be so; and curious enough it is, 
the Garden of Gethsemane appearing as if cut out 
of box-wood, and the pinnacles of Zion as if logs 
and beams, smoothly planed, of the same material, 
built them up, on the principle of piled muskets, or 
the corn-stack formation. Mantegna’s master, Squar- 
cione, had good artistic reason, no less than a domestic 
one (offence for his jilted daughter), to exclaim 
against the hardness and unnaturalness of such 
painting. His pupil profited alike from his enmity 
and his previous friendship, his censures and his 
praises: he avoided these faults, to a great degree, 
afterwards. Mantegna’s earlier works alone, amongst 
which we rank this specimen, exhibit them with any 
importunate prominence. The colours have a sweet, 
brilliant, and mellow character, we might add some- 
what of the primitive Venetian style, and perhaps 
would date the work about the period when he 
became Bellini’s brother-in-law, and so far forth his 
imitator. Gold seems to form the whole under- 
ground, and toshinethrough the pigments; it decorates 
after the old-fashioned style many of the symbols 
and accessories. Very timid manipulation here and 
there would confirm it a youthful attempt. Mr. W. 
Conyngham is the present proprictor. A ‘Sea-port,’ 
by Claude, may well be called a gem, having the 
transparency and lustre and hue of an emerald. 
Claude prefers the soft green, though a rarer and 
less characteristic tint, to the dark blue of the Me- 
diterranean waves, the oinopa ponton, as Homer 
entitles them, who, however, always speaks of the 
“ black-watered” fountains likewise, and of both with 
a love for this cool tone which of itself almost proves 
him an inhabitant of Asia, where the element shelters 
itself within the duskiest, shadiest recesses, and re- 
freshes even the imagination when described of the 
darkest appearance. Poets of more temperate climes 
are apt, on the other hand, to paint water in compara- 
tively bright and warm colours. A®schylus talks of 
“ laughing” surges, Sophocles of the “ hoar’’ sea; 





* azure,” “gray,” “sun-clad” billows, are favourite 


epithets among such writers. The painter-poet 
Claude perhaps found a green sea and a blue sky 
melted well into each other, yet produced no mono- 
tonous effect, nor ran the danger of a frigid one, 
which blue and blue seldom escapes. We shall 
mention but a third Fesch picture at Mr. Artaria’s, 
the noblest Backhuysen we have ever beheld this side 
of Berlin, and in composition alone less sublime 
than the sea-piece there [Ath. No, 526]. It is very 
large. The grim, livid-gray flood laves restless, as 
if its multitudinous brood of sea-lions, that just show 
their manes and tails above it, were about to burst 
into a roar and clamber up the huge ocean-cradles 
it rocks to and fro, seeking what they might devour ; 
they smother their rage, however, for the present, or 
merely swallow one another, while they ramp around 
and around their expected human prey, to whet their 
appetites. Its workmanship exhibits none of the 
usual Backhuysen hardness. 





The disputed Holbein has been again placed in 
the National Collection, and is now hung, as it 
ought to have been from the first, at fair eye-level 
with the spectator, so that it no longer eludes, but 
encounters public criticism. This replacement we 
think judicious, and much manlier on the part of 
the Trustees than a withdrawal of the portrait. 
Were every disputed article withdrawn, one-third of 
the pictures would disappear! And among them 
some of the very best performances too, e.g. Cor- 
reggio’s ‘Christ in the Garden,’ Raffael’s ‘ Julius,’ 
Leonardo's ‘Christ and the Doctors,’ Michael An- 
gelo’s ‘Dream.’ Positive repulsiveness should 
alone entail ejection. Applying this rule impar- 
tially to all pictures, originals or not, West’s ‘ Last 
Supper,’ Angelica Kaufman’s ‘Religion,’ Guido’s 
‘Christ and St. John, would find it difficult to 
establish a right of residence, while the above-said 
portrait, even if un-authentic, well deserves its 
station as a capital production, full of truth, nature 
and character. Close examination has not helped 


| us to a better epithet than we hit off for it by guess 


when it hung at a distance—“ Holbeinesque :”’ but 
near inspection made one point manifest,—the work 
is far from an obviously indubitable Holbein, and 
whoever thought otherwise, must be equally far 
from infallible connoisseurs. Some persons imagine 
hardness of line and coarseness of feature quite 
enough to constitute a genuine Holbein portrait: 
no such thing; extreme subtleness of shadowing or 
modelling, and spiritual pencilling throughout, are 
requisite likewise. In both these latter qualities, 
we think the picture here spoken of deficient; 
and we feel somewhat amazed how those veteran 
critics, the Trustees, could, with it under their 
very eyes, overlook its suspicious appearance, if 
they deemed it an original notwithstanding. It is 
true that ninety-nine out of every hundred ama- 
teurs—we might say connoisseurs—would pore 
themselves purblind over its beauties sooner than 
perceive its defects just mentioned, and will now 
condemn the portrait altogether, not because it has 
faults, but because they have no longer any faith 
that Holbein committed them. Apropos of the 
preceding observations, let us give a list of the 
Trustees who form the esthetical Areopagus of 
Trafalgar Square, and, like the ancient Athenian 
council, often judge in the dark:—Duke of Suther- 
land, Marquess of Lansdowne, Marquess of Nor- 
thampton, Earl Grey, Earl of Aberdeen, Earl of 
Ripon, Lord Ashburton, Lord F. Egerton, Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart., Sir James Graham, Bart., Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Colborne, Sir M. A. Shee, Knight, 
Samuel Rogers, Esq., William Wells, Esq. It will 
be recollected that one of our Areopagites (the 
Premier) impeached them all, in the Commons, of 
incompetence, when he announced their design to 
“fortify their judgment,” henceforth, by the judg- 
ment of artists and picture-dealers. So much for 
the trust-worthiness of trustees! 


We have received a letter from the Rev. J. Sand- 
ford, with divers “new proofs and illustrations,” 
and piéces justificatives, about his ‘ Bacchiaccas,’ but 
cannot return yet again to this subject, after having 
discussed it at large on three several occasions 
[ Athenaum, 1839, pp. 452, 508, 597.] As regards 
the two other supposed Bacchiaccas, which we hap- 
pened to say [No, 920] had also been once in his 





collection, the error, if such, is of no importance, 
we took our information from the pulpit, and that, 
albeit the auctioneer’s, seemed pretty good autho. 
rity. However, the substantial assertion was true: 
a second brace of Bacchiaccas have crept into 
public, and doubtless, many more will follow, until 
specimens of a master that have hitherto been gs 
rare as black swans, become as plentiful as black. 
berries, though not half as valuable. Of the mg 
called ‘Andrea del Sarto,’ likewise animadyerteg 
upon by us in our account of Mr. Wright’s sale 
(ante, p. 592] we must beg leave to reiterate, ungua. 
lified, our opinion there put forth; but whether qo 
we or Mr. Sandford most “ undervalue this artist» 
when we deny, and he asserts him the painter of 4y 
indifferent picture? Again let us ask where 
Mr. Sandford came at the dictum of Michaelangely 
he quotes—that Andrea was ‘without a fault”? 
Michael seems a person very little given to sweep. 
ing panegyrics. Del Sarto obtained the name of 
** Andrea Senzaerrori,” indeed, but from a much 
less circumspect pronouncer—the public. To cop. 
clude our brief reply, some opportune circumstance 
may perhaps enable us ere long to notice our cor. 
respondent’s brochure on his ‘impannata’ picture, 
which, it appears, is a candidate for the honours of 
Raffael-ship, and encourages its reverend proprietor 
to enter the arenavagainst the Grand Duke himself, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PuHituarmonic Socrety.—The programme of 
the last concert included music by Sebastian Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Spohr and 
Auber. We do not recollect one so wide in range, 
or the promise of which was so well fulfilled in 
performance. The salos were Bach's Pianoforte 
Concerto by Mr. Moscheles, of which we have 
already spoken, [ ante, p.523], and Spohr’ sconcertante 
for two violins, by MM. Sivori and Sainton. To 
ourselves this brought the peculiar pleasure of a 
long-expressed wish fulfilled. Whereas Spohr’s 
own congregation, whom it was natural to presume 
well read in his compositions, have been willing to 
tarry among his oratorio-like operas, or his operatic 
oratorios, (‘The Last Judgment’ excepted from 
this epithet,) to uphold his later symphonies as 
marvels of “fancy and spirit,’ in short, to prop up 
works, which no partizanship can maintain in 
public favour,—we have for years been longing to 
hear some of the composer’s works written ere 
youth had passed, or freshness of idea was disre- 
garded for the curiosities of construction. Foremost 
among these are his violin duetts, whether unae- 
companied (a treasury from which the givers of 
chamber-concerts turn aside with curious pertina- 
city) or with orchestra, as the one given on Monday. 
Anything more pleasing in subject, more finely dia- 
logued for the instruments, or more brilliantly 
adapted to display the players could not be desired. 
The spell at last issbroken, and we trust that the 
whole series of compositions, unknown here, vill 
be performed. We must next say a word of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Meerestille’ overture, which was pro- 
bably never enjoyed so much; and certainly was 
never so well played in London before. The am- 
plitude of the introduction, with its deep, rich, and 
magnificent chords—the brilliancy and freshness 
of the allegro (recalling, if one may be fanciful, 
the sea-triumphs of the poet-painters, or at least 
the marvellous pictures of the Flemings, where the 
very canvas wreathes and curls into flashing waves, 
and the gazer feels the gushes of sunshine, and 
hears the “ piping’ of the masterful but not un- 
friendly breeze)—the close, which shadows out the 
arrival and anchorage of the great ocean-traveller, 
amid the acclaim of thousands;—these, we apprehend, 
reach the highest excellence in musical description, 
and point its limit. The other instrumental pieces 
were more familiar. All went well: the minuet i 
Mozart’s G minor symphony getting an encore. 
We have purposely refrained from measuring Mr. 
Moscheles’ success in conducting the Philharmonic 
orchestra from concert to concert; but, in taking 
leave of the meetings for the season, feel that a few 
words are due. None who heard the performances 
of Monday can doubt the progress made by the 
band. Save when under Dr. Mendelssohn's baton 
it has never been so nearly right—so near sel- 
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iveness, So near spirit,—so near, in short, the 
subordination of the executive machine to the 
directing mind. That this has been brought to 

ss, under discouraging circumstances must have 
been obvious to all who attended the rehearsals. 
Our players, when the first hour’s novelty was 
wer, hardly endured Dr. Mendelssohn, with all 
the prestige of his brilliant reputation ; and were 
even less disposed to submit to a resident, who 
yould be strict in rehearsal, and against whom a 
retext for cavil was offered by his being a special 
rather than a general composer. As if, moreover, to 
make matters more trying, Mr. Moscheles was 
saddled with the Directors’ “ hard bargains.” Ac- 
cordingly the band was in the beginning more than 
ever recusant :—and certain among our contempora- 
ries unreasonable. Faults were counted, which, in 
the existing state of affairs, were inevitable :—mis- 
takes in the programme, charged to the Conductor, 
for which the Directors only were answerable. And 
yet, in spite of all this, the orchestra has been brought 
into something like discipline and docility ; pianos, 
mezzo-fortes, accents, and rallentandi indicated,—a 
whole, in short, produced; incomplete, and subject 
to discussion, as every reading of great works is, 
but still a whole, and as such anovelty. The story 
of the commencement of this season proves the 
impossibility of our ever falling back into the old 
indifferent system. We do not know what young 
naestri there may be in Germany; and we hold to 
German music given in German and not French 
style: but these things allowed for, with deliberate 
rewospect of every difficulty and every circum- 
stance, we feel that by no one could our Philhar- 
monic orchestra have been so satisfactorily con- 
ducted as by Mr. Moscheles. 


sit 


Musicat Gosstp.—The best of the concerts of 
the past week have been those given for the German 
Hospital—by Madame de Lozano: —and by Madame 
de Dietz and Malle. Bochkoltz, the former a steady and 
accomplished pianoforte player of classical music. 
The ranks of the musicians, however, are rapidly 
thinning. ‘The Opera will retain the Italian vocalists 
in town some five weeks longer, but the rest are 
beginning to disperse, and the business of the season 
seems now pretty nearly closed. 

The news from abroad is unimportant. In 
France the only stir in the musical world is that 
made in the courts of law by the proprictors of * The 
Desert,’ who seem prepared to extend and defend 
their right over its performances, down to the execu- 
tion of arrangements. ‘This savours of rapacity and 
charlatanry : to the point of making us hope that 
M. David will fall into better hands in future 
appeals to the public. He has been already 
seriously perilled by the fermiers de son talent. There 
is praise abroad of the ‘ Buondelmonte’ a new opera 
by Pacini: but Italian rumours are not to be relied 
upon, 





Drery Lane.— French Opera.— Driven from 
“The Garden” by an august ban against the build- 
ing which houses the Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers, 
the Belgian company is maintaining its ground in 
Mr. Bunn’s domain. While we suppose the choice 
of performances to have been in a great measure 
decided by necessity, we regret that so large an 
outlay of their energies has been devoted to Grand 
Opera. Much good may result to our stage-managers, 
chorus-masters, persous who write and persons who 
compose for the theatre, by the introduction of the 
chefs-d'ceuvre of U’ Académie ; but the Belgian com- 
pany is not numerically strong enough to give such 
eflects as the works of Halévy and Meyerbeer de- 
mand. Then we are encouraged by the success of 
‘Les Diamans,’ (even in spite of our remembrances 
of La Thillon the original Catarina) and of ‘ La Part 
duDémon,’ to wish for more of the French Comic 

peras:—such, for instance, as ‘ L’Ambassadrice,’ 
with its inimitable rehearsal scene of Le Sultan 
Misapouf, and its breakfast with Madame Barneck, or 
‘Le Domino,’ which, as our readers know, we place 
ou the same shelf as Rossini’s ‘ Barbiere,’ and 
even higher in right of its libretto. However, let 
Us hot be impatient. One day, it is to be hoped, we 
shall see all London enjoying these excellent and 
piquant musical comedies; and, meanwhile, let us 

grateful for the power of widening our range by 





getting some insight into the serious works re- 
cently produced in Paris: given (which is every- 
thing) in the true national and traditional style, 
and by artists of no mean excellence. The last 
serious novelty has been Halévy’s ‘ La Reine de 
Chypre,’ a heavy story—as a}l the Londoners, fami- 
liar with ‘ The Daughter of St. Mark,’ must own:— 
mated with heavy music deprived of a wonted 
contrast* to accommodate the overweening ambi- 
tion of the Parisian prima donna, Madame Stoltz. 
Yet M. Halévy, as the scholar and follower of 
Cherubini, as a sound writer, and a picturesque 
distributor of his orchestra, deserves more atten- 
tion than he has hitherto got, or is likely to get in 
England. There are parts in his operas where 
strong will almost does the work of invention; wit- 
ness the first and second acts of ‘La Juive,’ and 
many passages in the shrewd rather than sprightly 
music of ‘L’Eclair. The third act of ‘ Guido e Gine- 
vra,’ too, is noticeable as a piece of combination ; 
the first, second and third want of this clever com- 
poser being freshness of melody. To this he has 
never attained, save, perhaps, in the well-worn 
‘Pendant la fete,’ (‘ Guido,’) and the Drinker’s 
Chorus (‘ La Juive,’)—‘ La Reine,’ is singularly de- 
void thereof, since the romance sung by Gerard 
behind the scenes, and the duet between the tenor 
and Lusignan, are the only two morceaux which can be 
called pleasing.— Of far different quality is M. Mey- 
erbeer’s master-piece, which has been repeated with 
increased success. It isnow, we apprehend, generally 
admitted by musicians that ‘ Les Huguenots’ is one 
of the most remarkable pieces of effect in existence: 
yet the amount of what may be called melody which 
is contained in its five acts, is very small. Further, 
on examination, it will be found, that in place of 
symmetrical construction, as that word used to be 
understood, M. Meyerbeer has perpetually availed 
himself of a device, plausible, perhaps, rather than 
scientific. He has wrought in fragments; he has 
also employed the couplet-style of repetition (gene- 
ric of French opera) to which the Mozarts and 
Beethovens and Webers never deigned to have 
recourse. Thus the innumerable changes of /empo 
in the three duets render them all but unmeaning 
when transferred from the stage to the orchestra; 
thus, in the superb conspiracy scene of the fourth 
act, the immense final effect is but a repetition 
of the first slight sixteen-bar melody, ‘ Pour cette 
cause Sainte,’ (already once repeated before), with 
a rich accompaniment and a few bars of coda. We 
could give adozen other examples. The finest ex- 
ample of elaboration and continuity which the opera 
contains is in the séretto to the final ¢rio, where the 
old Lutheran coral, and the March of the Massa- 
cre are, in turns, employed to heighten the climax 
of ecstacy and self-devotion of the three principal 
characters on the stage. So admirably is this 
managed and sustained as to assure us that M. 
Meyerbeer has not employed the fragmentary me- 
thod, as some fancy, out of poverty :—but out of pre- 
dilection. The above offers no review of a work so 
grand and complex as to defy treatment in confined 
space and to demand frequent and familiar hearing 
ere its proportions are fully understood ; but a few 
hints towards the comprehension of it which may 
not be valueless as aclue. We must wait for other 
opportunities to call attention to other character- 
istics and passages of detail, worthy of study and 
discussion ; satisfied in the meanwhile with the im- 
pression which this Belgian company has produced. 
A fondly-treasured national prejudice has been 
overthrown by its performances. 








MISCELLANEA 

Mr. J. 0. Halliwell.—Iu the last number of the Athenaum 
an observation was made relating to me, which could only 
have been prompted by extreme malevolence of feeling ; and 
I trust you will have the goodness to insert the present reply 
to it in yournext. Your assumption that the paragraph in 
the Sunday Times was written by one of my friends, is, as far 
as I can discover, totally incorrect. Although that paragraph 
has evidently originated in the kindest feeling towardsme, and 
it puts the matter alluded to in a fair and just light, neither 





* The canonical length of French serious Opera, (five 
acts) naturally led to the employment of two canfatrici of 
the first rank; and this, of late, to the more artificial dis- 
tinction of executive brilliancy from dramatic passion. 
Thus in ‘ Robert’ we have Alice and Isabella; in ‘ Les 
Huguenots’ Marguerite and Valentine; in ‘ La Juive’ Eudoxie 
and Rachel. A second soprano, asthe voice is used in Italian 
opera, is rare; rarer still a contralto. 





I nor any of my personal friends whom I have asked have 
the slightest knowledge of the source whence it came. In 
fact, it contains several errors, of little importance with 
respect to the moral question involved in it, which I or my 
friends should have avoided. But, sir, you publish in your 
journal that you find something unsatisfactory in my con- 
duct in this matter. I confess lam somewhat at a loss to 
understand your meaning. Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
never pretended to bring any charge against me, te my 
knowledge; and, as far as the British Museum is concerned, 
the principal librarian has avowed to me that they have no 
charge to make. Perhaps vou have some charge to make 
against me, of which, if such be the case, I certainly ought 
not to be left in ignorance. It is true, 1am printing a state- 
ment in defence of myself,—not against Trinity College, nor 
against the British Museum, but against the base calumnies 
which have been most industriously spread abroad, which 
(as far as I and my friends have been able to trace them) 
have originated with certain individuals, and which must 
have been the result of personal ill-feelings towards myself, 
Iam, &c. J. O. HALLIWELL. 

Islip, Oxfordshire, July 7, 1845. 

[Considering the painful position in which Mr. 
Halliwell stands before the public, we shall say 
nothing more in reply than is required for our justifi- 
cation. Surely Mr. Halliwell forgets that his friend's 
statement, or the statement written, it is admitted, “in 
the kindest feeling towards him,” was copied into 
the Atheneum, and therefore any comment which did 
not carry its own justification would prejudice the 
journal, and not Mr. Halliwell. But so little male- 
volence had we, that we never even adverted to the 
subject, though often discussed in literary circles, 
until that friendly statement was put forth,_which 
censured, in no measured terms, the conduct of those 
who had held it their painful duty to order the exclu- 
sion of Mr. Halliwell from the Museum, and which 
expressly called on the press to pronounce judgment, 
Even then, we did not say, as Mr. Halliwell asserts, 
that we found something unsatisfactory in his 
conduct, but in the explanation—for which, of 
course, Mr. Halliwell was not responsible. Mr. Hal- 
liwell, indeed, now adopts it,—some errors “fofl ittle 
importance” excepted. We are sorry for it,—for we 
cannot alter or qualify our opinion that it is unsatis- 
factory. ] 

Singular Discovery.—At the close of last year, the neigh- 
bourhood of West-street, Smithfield, was for days com- 
pletely besieged by the public to gain. admittance (by 
tickets!) to some miserable houses on the banks of the 
Fleet Ditch. All this excitement was created by two 
lengthy paragraphs in the Times of the 6th and 16th August 
last. The main interest of the affair consisted in the dis- 
covery of “ two human skeletons, which were taken to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital!” This well-written falsehood, 
for such it was, had the effect of forming the groundwork 
of I know not how many narratives, prints, and pamphlets 
of all sizes and prices. It even produced a drama at one of 
the minor theatres. The last “* singular discovery,” at 
White Conduit-fields (Times, 27th June), is of the same 
stamp. The story of the sculptured chamber—stone coffin 
—human bones—weapons enriched with gold—and coins, 
bearing the date of 110—is doubtless by the same hand, 
The pitiful scribbler, who perhaps ekes out bis miserable 
existence by these interesting narratives, will perhaps 
become more expert with such increasing patronage. 
Verily, the author of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ might 
make a much longer chapter under the head of “ A History 
of Events which have not happened.”"—Y ours, &c. 

29, Cow Cross-street, E. B. Price. 

July 8, 1845. 





FIFTEENTH MBETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[ From our own Correspondents. 
MONDAY. 
Section AA—MATIIEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


ae 





‘Remarks on the Periodicity of Magnetic Disturb- 
ances,” by the Rev. H. Lrovp.—When we examine, 
for the first time, the chart of the changes of one of 
the magnetic elements during a day of disturbance, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce that the causes which 
produce these changes, so apparently capricious, be- 
long to the class which, from our ignorance of their 
laws. we are accustomed to denominate “accidental” 
or “ irregular.” Experience, however, has shown that 
these phenomena, and therefore also the forces which 
produce them, are subject to laws, which require mul- 
tiplied observation alone for their developement. A 
few months of systematic observation is sufficient to 
show that these apparently abnormal movements of 
the magnet recur more frequently at certain hours of 
the day than at others. Prof. Kreil seems to have been 
the first to notify this remarkable fact. In a letter 
addressed to M. Kupffer, dated in January 1839, he 
observes, that “all hours of the day do not appear to 
be equally favourable to the developement of this 
phenomenon ;” that disturbances begin “ much more 
frequently in the evening than in the morning hours,” 
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and “hardly ever begin in the latter hours of the 
forenoon.” In a letter addressed to Col. Sabine, dated 
in July 1840, Prof. Kreil has entered more minutely 
into the question, with the light of the observations 
of an additional year. He there observes, that “ the 
least disturbance takes place in the declination from 
8 to 10 a.m., and the greatest from 8 to 10 P.M. ;” 
that “the declination is increased by the disturbances 
of the forenoon and middle of the day, and diminished 
by those occurring in the evening hours ;’’ that the 
effect of disturbances upon the horizontal intensity 
is, in general, a diminution of that element, this dimi- 
nution being however more considerable “ during the 
hours of the night and morning, than in the forenoon 
and afternoon.” A more elaborate examination of 
this question has been since made by Col. Sabine, in 
the discussion of the results of the first two years’ ob- 
servations, made at the Magnetic Observatory of 


Toronto, under the direction of Lieut. Riddell. The | 


mode of examination is, for the most part, the same 
as that of Prof. Kreil,—namely, to separate the in- 
dividual results, which differ from the monthly mean, 


this law, although somewhat laborious, is nevertheless 
simple in principle. We have only to take differences 
between each partial result and the monthly mean 
corresponding to the same hour, and to combine these 
in the same manner as the errors of observations (to 
which they are analogous) are combined in the cal- 
culus of probabilities. Thus, the square root of the 
mean of the sum of the squares of these differences is 
a quantity analogous to the mean error, in the partial 
observations of a constant quantity ; and the probable 
disturbance at any hour is inferred from this, by mul- 
tiplying it by a constant factor. The values of this 
function (which Dr. Lloyd proposed to call the mean 
disturbance) have been deduced for the several hours 
of observation in each month. The corresponding 
values for the entire year are deduced from those of 
the separate months, by a repetition of the same pro- 
cess ; they are given, reduced to minutes of are, in 
the following table :— 

. 3 ce e | 9) u} 
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corresponding to the same hour, by a quantity exceed- 
ing a certain arbitrary limit ; to treat them as the 


effects of perturbing causes; and to examine the | 


frequency of their occurrence at the several hours of 
regular observation. By this mode of examination 
Col. Sabine has been led to the result—a result partly 
agreeing with and partly differing from that deduced 
by Prof. Kreil—that “the causes which produce 
easterly deflexions have their maximum frequency of 
effect at ten hours, and those which occasion the west- 
erly deflexions their maximum at twenty hours. The 
minimum of both occurs nearly at the same hour, viz. 
about two or four hours.” Analogous conclusions are 
deduced respecting the disturbances of the horizontal 
intensity. These disturbances, which are on the whole 
subtractive, have their minimum at 4 P.M., the hour of 
maximum intensity; their maximum, on the other 
hand, occurs about thetime of the nocturnal minimum 
of the intensity, or from ten to sixteen hours. Col. 
Sabine then proceeds to compare the monthly means 
at the several hours of observation, as deduced from 
the whole body of the observations, and as deduced 
from the remaining observations, when the excessive 
deflexions already referred to are laid aside. Of the 
propriety of this separation, and of the results thence 

educed, Dr. Lloyd said that he would not now 
speak ; as the remarks which he had to offer had no 
immediate connexion with that question. With re- 
spect to an annual period in these remarkable phe- 
nomena, Prof. Kreil and Col. Sabine have arrived at 
different conclusions. According to Prof. Kreil, “the 
perturbations are much more frequent in the winter 


than in the summer months ;” and that, not merely | 
because the cause which produces the regular diurnal | 
change is then more feeble, but also because (accord- | 


ing to Prof. Kreil) the disturbing forces are then 
actually of greater intensity. According toCol. Sabine, 
“the disturbances [of declination] appear to be dis- 
tributed throughout the year without any marked in- 
equality either as to number or direction,” except 
that their number appears to preponderate somewhat 
in the month of October. With respect to the hori- 
zontal intensity, Col. Sabine appears to agree with 
Prof. Kreil, and to find that the number of observed 


disturbances of that clement is greater in the winter | 


than in the summer months. 

Having thus stated the conclusions which have 
been hitherto drawn, in connexion with this subject, 
Dr. Lloyd proceeded to lay before the Section the 
results to which he had himself arrived, by a dif- 
ferent mode of investigation, as applied to the ob- 
servations made in the magnetical observatory of 
Dublin. 

The problem which he proposed to himself had for 
its object to determine the law of probability of dis- 
turbances, as dependent upon the hour of the day, 
and upon the season of the year—a question, the 
solution of which will be seen to be of very great im- 


portance with reference to any physical theory of the 


phenomenon. The methods hitherto applied, al- 
though they indicate in a general manner the times 


of greater and less disturbance, do not solve this | 


question. In the investigations of Prof. Kreil and 
Col. Sabine, no account is taken except of disturbances 
exceeding a certain arbitrary limit; and, with respect 
to these, the results are not combined in such a man- 
ner as to give the law in question, The deduction of 


The mean daily disturbance, deduced in a similar 
| manner from the mean disturbance corresponding to 
the several hours, is 2’°56. It will be at once seen, 
| from the mere inspection of these numbers—or, still 
| better, by projecting them in a curve—that the mean 
| disturbance follows a law of remarkable regularity, 
| as depending upon the hour ofthe day. During the 
| day, i. e. from 18 to 6 hours, it is nearly constant. 
At 6 hours, i. e. at sunset, it begins to increase ; it 
| arrives at a mazrimum a little after 10 hours; it then 
| decreases with the same regularity, and is reduced to 
| its constant day value, about 18 hours, i.e. at sunrise. 
| The maximum value, at night, is about double of 
| the constant day value. 
| The function whose values have been hitherto con- 
| sidered is independent of the direction of the dis- 
| turbance. If, however, we take the sum of the 
| squares of the easterly and westerly deviations sepa- 
| rately, it is found that the easterly disturbance pre- 
| ponderates during the night, and the westerly during 
the day, the former being much more considerable 
than the latter, and the difference reaching a maxi- 
mum about 10 hours. It thus appears, that the 
tendency to disturbance observes a regular period, 
both in magnitude and direction, connected with the 
| diurnal movement. In order to perceive their relation 
to the regular diurnal variations, it will be necessary 
to regard the latter in a somewhat different point of 
view from that in which they have been usually 
considered. 
regular change of declination, which takes place 
during the night, and from the manifest connexion 
of the day movement with the position of the sun, 
Dr. Lloyd said, that he was led to consider the posi- 
tion of the magnet during the night as its normal 
| position, from which it was made to deviate during 
the day by the influence of the sun. In this point 
of view, the regular diurnal progression may be 
| described, in its main features, as a westerly deviation 
| of the north end of the magnet, commencing about 
| an hour after sunrise, reaching its maximum a little 
after 1 p.m.,and thence diminishing until a few hours 
after sunset, when the magnet returns nearly to its 
| normal position. Now the mean disturbance, it will 
be remarked, observes a period nearly the reverse of 
| this, both in magnitude and direction; its value being 
nearly constant during the day, while it is largely 
developed during the night, in a direction opposed 
to that of the regular day movement. From these 
remarkable relations, which hold also between the 
changes, regular and irregular, of the horizontal in- 
tensity, it seems evident that the two classes of 
phenomena are physically connected. Without en- 
tering into the question of the mode of this connexion, 
Dr. Lloyd said that he regarded the disturbance of 
the two elements (in part at least) as an irregular 
re-action from the regular day movement, and de- 
pendent upon it both for its periodical character and 
for its amount. If this hypothesis be a just one, it 
will of course follow that the magnitude of the 
mean disturbance will vary, in some direct proportion 
to the daily range, and should, therefore, be greater 
in summer than in winter. Now this (which is con- 
trary to the results deduced by Prof. Kreil and Col. 
Sabine, with reference to the frequency of disturb- 
ances, extending a certain limit) appears to be the 
fact. If we calculate the mean disturbance of the 








From the very small amount of the | 





declination for the several quarters of the year, yy 
find it to be as follows— 7 

Spring. Summer. Autumn. Winter, 

2" 66 3/02 2"52 1-80, 
From these results, it appears that the mean di. 
turbance observes an annual as well as diurnal period: 
its maximum occurring in summer, its minimum in 
winter, while in spring and autumn its values ay 
nearly equal. This important relation appears to 
confirm, in a remarkable manner, the views above 
given. It by no means necessarily follows, from the 
results above stated, that the periodical character 
necessarily belongs to all disturbances. It may be 
that there are ¢wo classes of disturbances, the results 
of distinct physical causes, of which one observes q 
period, while the other is wholly irregular; for it jg 
obvious that on such an hypothesis, the period of 
the former would necessarily be impressed upon the 
resultant disturbance, and that the latter would have 
no effect in effacing it, provided the observations 
from which it was inferred were sufficiently numerous, 
There are many circumstances which seem to 
render this supposition highly probable, and if it be 
established, the next step in the investigation will 
be to distinguish these two kinds of disturbances by 
their external characters, and to resolve the complex 
resultant, where they happen to be combined, into 
its more simple elements. Dr. Lloyd stated that 
he had commenced a series of observations in Dub. 
lin, upon a plan which seemed likely to conduct to 
the solution of this problem—a problem which must 
be solved, before we can ascend with certainty to 
the physical causes of the phenomena. 

‘Ona New Polarity of Light, with an Examination 
of Mr. Airy’s Explanation of it on the Undulatory 
Theory,’ by Sir D. Brewster.—N otwithstanding the 
great power of the Undulatory Theory in explaining 
phenomena, and its occasional success in predicting 
them, I have never been able to consider it as a re. 
presentation of that interesting assemblage of facts 
which constitute Physical Optics. When a theory 
of high pretensions, and remarkable for its powers of 
accommodation, is found incapable of explaining 
whole classes of well-observed and distinctly marked 
phenomena, those who have discovered or studied 
these phenomena may be excused for withholding 
from it their assent, and for not wholly abandoning 
older, though less popular views, which were sane. 
tioned by such authorities as those of Newton and 
Laplace. It has fallen to my lot to lay before the 
public several of the facts to which I refer; but asit 
is not the object of this notice to discuss the general 
merits of the Undulatory Theory, I shall mention 
only two of those classes of facts which the Undu- 
latory Theory has failed to explain, The first of 
these, which was communicated to the Royal Society 
about fifteen years ago, embraces the phenomena of 
transverse fringes which cross the fringes produced by 
grooved surfaces, and produce, both in common and 
homogeneous light, a series of phenomena equally 
beautiful and singular. In these phenomena we 
witness the extraordinary fact, that a-stripe of polished 
metal is incapable, at various angles of incidence, of 
reflecting a single ray of homogeneous light ; while, 
at intermediate angles of incidence, it reflects that 
light freely. The Undulatory Theory has never 
ventured to explain these phenomena, and I feel con- 
fident that they are beyond its power; and hence 
the phenomena themselves have excited no notice, 
and have shared the fate of all such intractable no- 
tions as repose submissive to the prevailing theory of 
the day. The second group of phenomena which 
the Undulatory Theory is equally incapable of ex- 
plaining, present themselves in looking at a perfect 
solar spectrum, or a diffractive spectrum, through the 
edge of a thin plate of glass, quartz, or mica. 
we cover one-half of the pupil of the eye with such 
a plate, and thus view the spectrum so that the rays 
which pass by the edge of the plate may interfere 
with those which pass through it, then if the plate 
is on the same side as the violet space, the spectrum 
is seen crossed with numerous black and nearly equ 
distant bands, parallel to Fraunhofer's fixed lines, 
and, generally speaking, increasing with the thinness 
of the plate; but if the plate is on the same side # 
the red space, no bands whatever are seen, though 
all the other conditions of their production are 
same. When the transparent plate is very thin 
fringes of thin plates are produced, whether we covet 
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the half or the whole of the pupil; but these have 


that the phenomena which I discovered are still un- 





nothing to do with the ph under considera 
tion, The singular fact of the fringes being seen 
oly in one position of the plate appeared to me to in- 
dicate a new polarity in the simple elements of light. 
[ therefore communicated it to the British Associa- 
tion at Liverpool, in 1836; and in 1837 I submitted 
tothe same body additional observations, which ex- 
cited some discussion. The singular phenomena 


contained in these notices, though pressed upon the 
attention of the supporters of the Undulatory Theory, 
remained unexplained for more than three years. 
They at last attracted the regard of Prof. Airy, in 
October, 1839, when that distinguished mathematician 
repeated my experiments; and in 1840 he made them 
the subject of an elaborate memoir, constituting the 


Bakerian Lecture of that year, entitled, ‘On the 
Theoretical Explanation of an apparent New Polar- 
ity in Light.’ (Sir D. Brewster read the parts of Prof. 
Airy'’s paper which could be readily understood by 
the Section.) Previous to the publication of this 
ingenious paper, Prof. Airy gave an account of it at 
the meeting of the British Association in Glasgow, 
in 1839. On that occasion I made a few observa- 
tions upon it; but specially marking the fact, that 
whereas Prof. Airy’s explanation referred solely to 
very faint bands seen when the spectrum was out of 


focus, Thad seen the bands pertectly distinct, and 


most vivid and intensely black, when the spectrum 
was in focus. The explanation, therefore, given in 
this memoir had nothing to do with the bands which 
I had discovered and described. Prof. Airy was 
aceordingly led to resume the investigation ; and he has 
published the results of it in a Supplement to his 
fist paper, whigh appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1840. The following is the account 
which he gives of the results which he obtained :— 

“In the Second Part,” says Prof. Airy, “ of the 
Transactions for 1840, the Royal Society has pub- 
lished a memoir by me, explaining on the Undula- 
tory Theory of Light the apparent new polarity dis- 
covered by Sir D. Brewster, which explanation is 
based on the assumption that the spectrum is viewed 
out of focus; an assumption which corresponded to 
the circumstances of my own observations, and to 
those of some other persons. Since the publication 
of that memoir, I have been assured by Sir D. 
Brewster that the phenomenon was most certainly 
observed with great distinctness, when the spectrum 
vas viewed so accurately in focus that many of Fraun- 
hofer's finer lines could be seen. This observation 
appeared to be contradictory to those of Mr. Talbot, 
ited by me in p. 226 of my memoir, as well as to 
myown, With the view of removing the obscurity 
that still appeared to embarrass this subject, I have 
continued the theoretical investigations for that case 
vhich was omitted in the former memoir,—namely, 
when the spectrum is viewed in focus, or when a=o 
(p. 229); and I have arrived ata result which appears 
completely to reconcile the seemingly conflicting 
satements.”"— Phil. Trans., 1841, p. 1. 

Now, in the investigations which this paper con- 
‘ainsand which Prof. Airy consider ssatisfactory, there 
ue two points which require special attention. The 
inst of these is the assumption, necessary for the ex- 
planation, that even when any single point of the 
‘ectrum is seen accurately in focus, it forms a dif- 
ferent image on the retina, the extent of the differ- 
‘ace being exceedingly less than the interval between 
the bands, +The supposition appears to me quite un- 
‘enable, and one which cannot for a moment be ad- 
mitted. The second point relates to the expression 


2n . 
af a which Prof. Airy obtains for the interval be- 


‘ween the bands; from which it follows, that this 
interval is inversely as the radius of the pupil, or the 
wea of the object-glass. But the intervals have no 
such rotation, and Prof. Airy does not say that such 
‘rotation was ever noticed in any of his experiments. 
Ihave made the experiment repeatedly and carefully, 
and can state with confidence, that the Fringes do not 
ay with the diameter of the pupil or the operations 
of the object-glass. Their interval remains the same, 
vhether we look through a pin-hole or with the pupil 
mits fullest expansion ; and it is equally invariable 
vhen the aperture of the object-glass is made to vary 
toma quarter of an inch to four inches. Hence 
‘follows that the system of bands to which Mr. 
Aty’s theory is applicable has no existence in nature; 


explained by the Undulatory Theory, and may still 
be regarded as indicative of a new species of polarity, 
till they are brought under the dominion of some 
general principle. Since the publication of the two 
memoirs of Prof. Airy, I have devoted much time to 
the examination and measurement of the bands under 
consideration, and I have been led to the observation 
of many new and complex phenomena. I am still, 
however, as ignorant as ever of the cause of the sin- 
gular property to which this notice relates, though I 
have succeeded in tracing the phenomena to the true 
class of interferences to which they belong. 

The AstronoMER Royat observed that this com- 
munication had taken him by surprise. Until he 
saw the announcement in the journal of Sectional 
proceedings, about half an hour since, he was not 
aware that Sir D. Brewster contemplated entering on 
the subject. So imperfect was his memory on the 
subject, that he did not even remember that the for- 
| mule read out by Sir D. Brewster were his. The 
Section must therefore see that, under these circum- 
stances, he was totally unprepared to discuss the 
matter.—Sir D. Brewster stated that he had sent 
the title of this communication to the Secretary, in 
the prescribed manner, previous to the meeting, and 
he was under the impression that the Astronomer 
Royal was aware of his intention of calling the atten- 
tion of the Section to the subject. He now regretted 
that it had not occurred to him to write to Prof. Airy 
on the subject—Prof. Cuauis had entered upon an 
examination of this subject soon after the publica- 
tion of Sir David Brewster’s experiments ; these he 
had repeated and verified in most points. He had, 
however, found that when he varied the inclination 
of the piece of retarding glass to the rays of light, 
the lines varied considerably.—Sir D. Brewster had 
examined the phenomena under every inclination of 
the piece of retarding glass, having varied it through 
all angles, both in a vertical direction and also hori- 
zontally, and had noted and described the effect pro- 
duced upon these lines —The Astronomer Roya 
admitted the difficulty of reducing such complex phe- 
nomena under the dominion of mathematical expres- 
sion, but as far as the lines under discussion were 
concerned, he had no doubt upon his own mind of 
the completeness of the explanation which he had 
given.Prof. Powe.t had repeated Sir D. Brew. 
ster’s experiments, and had found the facts to be 
rigorously as stated by him. He had also read with 
much care both papers of the Astronomer Royal on 
the subject, and expressed his conviction that the 
last one contained a complete explanation of the 
phenomena at that time described. It was obvious 
that cases might occur where the phenomena were com- 
plicated, and where some parts would depend for ex- 
planation on one principle, others on another, though 
observed together ; but he did not think it fair, even 
supposing the phenomena remained still unexplained, 
to say that therefore they were incapable of being 
explained by the Undulatory Theory. 

Sir D. Brewster next submitted a notice of Two 
New Properties of the Retina.—One of these pro- 
perties related to the inferior sensibility of the retina 
at that part of it which corresponded to the Foramen 
centrale of Soemmering, and which opened itself only 
when the eyes were directed to a faintly illuminated 
surface. The other property of the retina appeared 
after the observer's eye had been impressed with the 
luminous stripes seen by looking out of a railway 
carriage in rapid motion at the stones, or other white 
bodies lying near the rails. When the eye is quickly 
shut under this impression, a motion is perceived in 
a direction transverse to the real impression on the 
retina ; and there is the appearance of a comple- 
mentary lens in the same transverse direction. 

‘On the Aberration of Light,’ by the Rev. Prof. 
Cuatuis.—The phenomenon of aberration was ex- 
plained on the undulatory theory of light, by assuming 
the direction of vision to be always co-incident with 
the direction of propagation of the waves. A star, 
according to this supposition, is seen in its proper 


spectator is seen in a direction which, with respect 
to the earth’s motion, is behind its true place. As- 
tronomical observation does not determine whether 
aberration affects the apparent position of the wire 
of the telescope, or of the star. Assuming the position 





of the star to be changed, it follows from this view, 


direction, while an object which moves with the | 





that the star must be considered to be in advance of 
its true place as regards the direction of the earth’s 
motion, and this result is in accordance with the 
principle on which corrections for aberration are 
applied in astronomical calculations. 

* On the Aberration of Light,’ by Mr. G. G. Stokes. 
—Mr. Stokes supposes that the luminiferous ether 
is displaced by the motion of the earth and planets 
through it, ina manner similar to that in which or- 
dinary fluids are displaced by solids moving through 
them, though not necessarily according to the same 
laws. He supposes that the ether close to the sur- 
face of the earth is at rest relatively to that surface, 
being entangled in the earth’s atmosphere. Con- 
sequently experiments on reflexion, refraction, and 
interference, made with the light coming from any 
particular star, will lead to the same result, at what- 
ever time of year they are made, conformably with 
experiment. He supposes that light is propagated 
through the ether in motion, in the same way that 
sound is propagated through air in motion; that is 
to say, he supposes that the displacement of a small 
portion of a wave’s front in a very short time is 
compounded of the displacement which would exist 
if the ether were at rest, and of the displacement of 
the ether itself, so that in general the direction of a 
normal to that portion of the wave’s front is changed 
by the motion of the ether. 

‘On the Elementary Laws of Statical Electricity,’ 
by W. Txomson, B.A.—Of late years some eminent 
experimentalists, and especially Mr. Snow Harris and 
Mr. Faraday, have begun to doubt, to a certain 
extent, the truth of Coulomb’s laws, and have entered 
upon the investigation of various phenomena which 
appeared to be incompatible with them. The prin- 
cipal subject of this paper was an attempt to show 
that almost all the results adduced in their memoirs, 
which refer to electricity in equilibrium, are necessary 
consequences of the mathematical theory, and that 
none are at variance with it. 

*On the Nebula 25 Herschel, or 61 of Messier’s 
Catalogue,’ by the Earl of Rossr.—Lord Rosse ex- 
hibited to the Section what he called his working 
plan of this nebula, and explained his method. He 
first laid down, by an accurate scale, the great features 
of the nebula as seen in his smallest telescope, which, 
being mounted equatorially, enabled him to take ac- 
curate measurements; he then filled in the other 
parts, which could not be distinguished in that tele- 
scope, by the aid of the great telescope ; but as the 
equatorial mounting of this latter was not yet com- 
plete, he could not lay these smaller portions down 
with rigorous accuracy; yet as he had repeatedly 
gone over them, and verified them with much care, 
though by estimation, he did not think the drawing 
would be found to need much future correction. 

Sir J. Herscue said he could not explain to the 
Section the strong feelings and emotion with which 
he saw this old and familiar acquaintance in the very 
new dress in which the more powerful instrument of 
Lord Rosse had presented it. He then rapidly 
sketched on a sheet of paper the appearance under 
which he had been accustomed to see it, which was 
a nucleus surrounded by a ring-shaped nebulous light, 
with a nebulous curve stretching from one part of 
the ring to nearly the opposite. This had very 
strongly suggested to his mind what our system of 
stars, surrounded by the milky way, dividing into its 
two great branches, would appear if seen from a 
sufficient distance. But now this nebula is shown in 
such a way as greatly to modify, if not totally to 
change, former impressions. In the first place, under 
the examination of the more powerful instrument the 
nucleus became distinctly resolved into its constituent 
stars, which his telescope was not powerful enough to 
accomplish ; and it now turned out that the appear- 
ance which he had taken for a second branch of the 
ring, was a nebulous offshoot, stretching from the 
principal nebula, and connecting it with a neighbour- 
ing much smaller one. This was to him quite a new 
feature in the history of nebule. The general ap- 
pearance of the nebula, as now presented, strongly 
suggested the leading features of the shell of a snail 
rather than aring. He felt a delight he could not 
express when he contemplated the achievements 
likely to be performed by this splendid telescope ; 
and he felt no doubt that, by opening up new scenes 
of the grandeur of creation, it would tend to elevate 
and ennoble our conceptions of the great and bene- 
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ficent Architect ; the raising of our thoughts to whom 
should be the aim of all our researches, as the ad- 
vancing of our knowledge of Him, and the grateful 
tracing of the benefits and blessings with which He 
had surrounded us, was the noblest aim of all that 
deserved the name of Science. 

*On the Heat ofthe Solar Spots,’ by Prof. Henry, 
of Princeton College, New Jersey.—Sir D. Brewster 
read an extract of a letter which he had just received 
from Prof. Henry, who had recently been engaged 
in a series of experiments on the heat of the sun, 
as observed by means of a thermo-electrical apparatus 
applied to an image of the luminary thrown ona 
screen from a telescope in a dark room. He found 
that the solar spots were perceptibly colder than the 
surrounding light surface. Prof. Henry also con- 
verted the same apparatus into a telescope, by placing 
the thermo-pile in room of the eye-glass of a reflect- 
ing telescope. The heat of the smallest cloud on 
the verge of the horizon was instantaneously percep- 
tible, and that of a breeze four or five miles off could 
also be readily perceived. 

*On Fog-rings observed in America,’ by Sir D. 
Brewster.—This paper had been communicated 
to Sir D. Brewster by Sir John P. Boileau, respecting 
a fog bow which had been seen in January, 1808, by 
Sir George Rose, when off the Montgomery Reach, 
in the Potomac, in Virginia. Early in the morning 
a milk-white fog came on, so thick that the captain 
of the packet found it necessary to anchor, not know- 
ing where he was, About half- past eleven he came 
up to Sir George, and remarked that they should 
have all clear soon, “for the fog-eater was come.” 
The captain explained himself by pointing to the 
head of the vessel, where there was visible a ring of 
thicker white fog than that in which they were en- 
veloped, apparently about 60 feet in diameter, the 
belt of the ring appearing about 2 feet broad. 
Within this ring was another, 2 feet in diameter, sus- 
pended in its centre, and with prismatic colours. It 
lasted about 20’ or 30’, when the fog cleared away. 
There was a severe frost on the following day. 

‘On a System of Numerical Notation,’ by Mr. T. 
W. Hii..—This was proposed to be founded upon 
the number 16, and those derived from it by succes- 
sive division by 2,—such as 8, 4, 2,1. By the com- 
binations of these all numbers were to be formed, 
and by attaching letters as the marks or names for 
the elementary numbers, a system of nomenclature 
was obtained which seemed grotesque and cumbrous 
in the earlier numbers, but which the author main- 
tained became less complicated in the large and ordi- 
narily less manageable numbers, 





SATURDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

Dr. Carrenter read his Report ‘On the Micro- 
scopic Structure of Shells.’ [See p. 675). 

Mr. Busk referred to some drawings of sections of 
the cellular structure of shells, in which some of the 
cells were perfectly black. This was at one time 
supposed to arise from the presence of air, and other 
causes ; but he believed that it depended on the form 
of the cell, which acted like a plano-convex lens ; 
the consequence was, that the rays of light were so 
much refracted as to be lost. When a section of this 
structure was looked at obliquely, the black spots 
entirely disappeared.—Drof. E. Forses remarked on 
the value of the microscope in every department of 
Natural History. With regard to the tubes in the 
structure of the shell of Terebratule, they were for- 
merly supposed to be connected with the respiratory 
system; but as Dr. Carpenter had shown that that 
was not the case, he did not think those tubes could 
be any longer regarded of generic value. 

*On the Sounds produced by one of the Noto- 
nectide under Water,’ by Mr. Batu.—He stated, 
that the fact having been mentioned to him some 
two years since, he had not had an opportunity of 
testing the observation until within the last few days, 
when a specimen was brought to him in an ordinary 
jelly glass; it was, he believed, the Corrixa affinis. 
When suspended in the water, about four inches 
below the surface, it emitted three short chirrups, and 
then a long, cricket-like sound. It appears, the 
sounds are emitted in the evening and night, and are 
so loud that they may be heard in an adjoining room, 
and are continued during the night. Mr. Ball stated, 
that time did not permit him to make any accurate 





observation: but he thought the matter so curious, 
that he noticed it with the view of attracting the 
attention of entomologists, in the hope of obtaining 
an explanation of the manner in which this noise is 
produced under water. 

‘On theScientific Principles on which Classification 
in the higher Departments of Zoology should be based,’ 
by Mr. Ocitpy.—The dental system was, no doubt, a 
valuable means of diagnosis, and this depended upon 
the fact that it had a relation to the stomach, and 
other viscera intended for the digestion of food. Just 
in the same way, the extremities of the mammalia, 
more particularly the fore-arm, are the exponents of 
the habits, mental power, and economy of animals. 
The fore-arm is the seat of the function of locomotion, 
of manipulation and touch. According tothe real posi- 
tion of an animal in the scale of organization will bethe 
character of its fore-arm. This position was illustrated 
by examples from the various families of mammalia. 
He thought, that in our usual systems of zoology, a 
too exclusive regard had been given to the structure 
and form of the teeth. 

Prof. E. Forses read a ‘ Notice of Additions to 
the Marine Fauna discovered by Mr. R. M*Andrew 
since the last meeting of the Association..—He also 
read the Report of the Dredging Committee. This 
Report consisted of a tabulated list of depths at 
which above ninety species of marine animals, chiefly 
the later British Mollusca, Radiata, and Zoophytes, 
were taken by Mr. M‘Andrew during a series of 
dredgings from the Scilly Isles to the Hebrides, since 
the last meeting. 

A letter was read by the Secretary from Capt. 
Portlock, replying to the remarks made at York by 
Prof. E. Forbes on the results of his dredging at Corfu, 
[see 4th. No. 885].—The account then read, he had 
not wished to be considered a complete Report, but as 
an indication of progress, In conclusion,Capt. Portlock 
stated, that, “in dredging, a conclusion from a very 
limited range of research is as dangerous as similar 
conclusions have been in geological inquiries, For 
example, a hasty deduction from the appearance of 
an animal ata particulardepth of water is evidently 
imperfect, as the nature of tlie bottom and the de- 
scription of the marine vegetation are more likely to 
modify such appearances. I see, for example, that 
Prof. Bell quotes the discovery of Eurynome aspera by 
Prof. Forbes in the deep water of the Egean as a proof 
that the species is essentially a deep water one, both 
in the Mediterranean and the Northern Seas. Here, 
however, I have found it just at the verge of the 
rocks, where sea-weeds prevail, and therefore in com- 
paratively shallow waters—i. e., from ten to sixteen 
fathoms. Other northern species, such as Ebalia 
Pennantii, Achaus Crouchii, (if I am right in my 
identification of them,) I have found under similar 
circumstances; and I am, therefore, the more inclined 
to ascribe their existence to the local peculiarities of 
vegetation than to the depth.” 

Prof. E. Forbes stated, in reply, that he had re- 
marked at the last meeting that Capt. Portlock’s 
Report was not drawn up according to the forms of 
the Dredging Committee; and that he had described, 
for want of books, as new, genera and species which 
were known.—Prof. AnsTep commented on the im- 
portance of the contributions of Mr. M‘Andrew to the 
Fauna of the British seas, as they bore so decidedly 
on geological subjects. These discoveries proved the 
correctness of the general fact, that the range of a 
species in time was equivalent to its range in space.— 
Prof. Fores exhibited a specimen of a Medusa, 
caught by Mr. M‘Andrew, and preserved in Goad- 
by’s solution,—and pointed out the importance of 
this means of preserving those soft animals. We 
know less of the Medusze than any family of animals, 
and it arose from the difficulty of preserving them. 
—Prof. ALLMAN pointed out the fact of the finding 
phytophagous Mollusca at depths in which no vege- 
table existed, but in which the Nullipora was found, 
in evidence of the vegetable nature of that class of 
beings.—Dr. Carpenter said, that he had examined 
the tissues of the nullipores, and found them to be 
purely of a vegetable nature. 

Mr. W. Tuompson read a letter from Mr. Alder, 
dated Salcombe, June 17, 1845, in which the writer 
stated that he had lately obtained in Torbay at least 
ten, and perhaps twelve new species of Mollusca nu- 
dibranchiata, to add to the British Fauna. They con- 
sist of four species of Doris, five or six of Eolis, and an 





animal of an entirely new genus, approaching neares 
to Tritonia. A singular species of Gat ‘aedaan 
at the same time, resembling in general Appearance 
the genus Pelta of Quatrefages, was noticed in detail, 

‘On the Discovery of Guano in the Faroe Islands’ 
by the Rev. W. C. TREVELYAN.—This guano occurs 
principally on the shelves commonly from 8 to 20 feet 
wide, which are formed by the disintegration of the 
softer beds in the lofty precipices, often rising to the 
height of more than 1,000, and in one instance aboye 
2,000 feet. Of such places, sheltered by the projecting 
rocks above, the sea fowl take advantage, and consider. 
able deposits of guano are found there, often the collec. 
tion of many years; though in some instances, when 
it accumulated so much as, from its slope towards the 
sea, to make an insecure resting place for the eggs, 
the Faroese, who did not know its value, but to whom 
the birds, both on account of their feathers and for food, 
were of great importance, shovelled it off into the sea, 
Now, however, they have learnt at least its commer. 
cial worth, and collect it carefully ;—in many places 
at considerable risk, the collectors being let down by 
ropes to the ledges, whence they lower the guano 
into boats below. 

‘On Fizeau’s Process of Etching Daguerréotype 
Plates, and its Application to Objects of Natural 
History,’ by Mr. Goappy.—In a Daguerréoty pe por- 
trait, the black parts of the plate consist of silver, 
the white of mercury, and the intermediate tint of a 
mixture of the two, the degree of darkness or light 
depending upon the excess either of the silver or of 
the mercury. In converting a Daguerréotype into 
an engraved plate, it is necessary to etch away the 
dark parts and to leave the white untouched.’ This 
is done by immersing the plate in a fluid, consisting of 
dilute nitric acid, nitrous acid, chloride of sodium, 
and nitrate of potash. The nitric acid is so far di- 
luted, that no decomposition can take place until the 
mixture is heated, when the chloride of sodium and 
nitrate of potash are decomposed, and chlorine and 
nitrous acid are evolved. These attack and remove 
the silver, or the dark portions of the plate, but have 
no effect on the mercury, so that the lights of the 
picture, being the mercurialized portions of the plate, 
constitute the etching ground, and effectually defend 
such portions of the Daguerréotype from the influ- 
ence of the corroding fluid. After a time, those por- 
tions of the plate that have been acted upon by the 
chlorine, &c. become covered with a protecting coat 
of the chloride of silver: this must be removed by 
dilute liquid ammonia, when the biting may be con- 
tinued by a fresh supply of the mixed acid, Grease 
and foreign matter must be removed by repeated 
washings in dilute acid and alkali, and by boiling in 
caustic potash. These cleansing operations must be 
repeated after every biting, after washing out the 
chloride of silver by the ammonia. The plate being 
thus bitten, but in a slight degree, is to be inked after 
the ordinary manner of engravers, and allowed to 
dry ; the surface of the plate is then to be thoroughly 
polished, the ink still remaining in the corroded por- 
tions of the plate. It is now to be gilded by the 
electrotype, those parts alone receiving the gold that 
have been previously polished. The ink is then to 
be dissolved out of the hollows by potash: the parts 
that are gilded now constitute the etching ground, 
instead of the mercury,and the biting may be hence- 
forth continued by nitric acid, in the customary 
usage of engravers. The plate thus etched gene 
rally requires to be finished by the hand of the en 
graver, who has the advantage of a perfect, although 
faint picture to work upon. The amount of labour 
which he must bestow will depend upon the goodness 
of the Daguerréoty pe, and the success of the etching. 
M. Claudet has fully established the successful appli 
cation of this process to the purposes of illustrating 
Natural History, by copying from Nature and et- 
graving several delicate and difficult dissections of the 
lower animals, particularly the nervous system © 
Aplysia and Tritonia (the latter much magnified), 
and the nutrimental organs in situ of a caterpillar 
These preparations, together with the engravings © 
them, were handed round. 

Dr. Carpenter stated, that a similar process had 
been employed for engraving microscopic objects, the 
discovery of which was due to Capt. Ibbetso”. 
He exhibited some plates of blood-globules, and 
other microscopic objects published by Dr. Donn, 
of Paris, which had been procured in this way. 
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D.—Svs-Sectioy, ETHNOLOGY. 


‘Qn the Ethnography of the Indo-Chinese Nation,’ 
py R. G. Latuam.—There was no tract of country, 
the author remarked, of equal circumference, where 
the language was spoken with so much uniformity as 
in China. He described the characteristic of the lan- 

vg of China, Thibet, and the ultra-Gangetic penin- 
sula to be monosyllabic; these differed from each 
other to a greater or less extent, but they all had the 
monosyllabic characteristic. Another mass of lan- 
; was the Malay and Polynesian: from the 
Malayan peninsula northward and westward—from 
Sumatra, from Borneo, northward and westward, in 
the Philippine islands, along the whole north coast 
of New Guinea, in the Ladrones and Caroline Islands, 
in hundreds of mere specks in the sea, until we came 
toa small island half way to America, there was one 
mass of languages, with the exception of New Hol- 
jand and Van Diemen’s Land. He was satisfied the 
Malay language was of monosyllabic basis; and hence 
he contended for an affinity between it and the 
Chinese. Between the languages of Turkey, Siberia, 
Finland, Nova Zembla, &c. and that of China he 
could trace little affinity; but after the Malay, the 
age of the Caucasus had the closest affinity 
with that of China. 

‘On the Migratory Tribes of Central India,’ by 
Mr. E. Batrour.—It has not been ascertained 
how many wandering tribes there are: the author 
confined himself to the description of the manners 
and habits of seven. Although in many respects they 
are similar to each other, still there are differences 
which have interest in an ethnological point of 
views 

Dr. Kine exhibited a drawing of a specimen of 
gold casting as illustrative of the state of art of the in- 
habitants of New Grenada prior to the conquest. It 
represented the human figure sitting. The original 
yas of fine gold, and weighed 1 oz. 18 dwts. 18 grs. 





Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Our readers are aware, from the Report of the 
Council [see ante, p. 611], that it had been, by a re- 
solution of the General Committee, referred to the 
Council to consider the propriety of so modifying the 
title and regulations of this Section, that it might 
include a more general range of subjects; also of the 

roceedings thereon taken by the Council. On 
Tuesday, at the close of the Sectional proceedings, 
Dr. Havitanp, the President, informed the members 
present that the Council referred the subject back to 
the Committee of the Section, requesting a report 
thereon during the present meeting; that after an 
anxious consideration, and with the assistance of a 
large committee, formed specially for this purpose, 
the following resolutions had been :—* That 
the Committee of Section E. of the British Associa- 
tion are fully convinced of the utility and importance 
of the Section, and that it be recommended by the 
Committee that the title of the Section be changed 
to that of ‘ Physiology.’ *—It was further resolved, 
“That the foregoing resolution, when presented to 
the General Committee, be accompanied by a brief 
statement of the reasons which led to the recommen- 
dation."—These resolutions had been placed in the 
hands of Prof, Phillips, accompanied by the brief 
statement alluded to, for presentation to the General 
Committee. Dr. Haviland concluded by stating that 
the object desired to be effeeted by the change pro- 
posed was the introduction into the Section of all those 
papers which elucidated life under all its conditions, 
normal and abnormal, whether by the aid of chemis- 
try, anatomy, statistical inquiry, or pathological 
research. In order that this should be the result at 
future meetings, he requested the assistance and co- 
operation of all the members who were anxious that 
the proceedings of this Section should sustain the dig- 
nity of the profession and the character of the Asso- 
ciation, 

This Section did not meet till Saturday. 

Mr. Srnson presented an apparatus for delineating 
correetly the relative position and size of the viscera, 
either in their healthy condition or changed by dis- 
ease. It consisted of a square frame, covered by trans- 
parent lace or muslin, which will permanently bear 
chalk marks, By taking the outlines of the objects to 
be sketched (deformities, well marked conditions of 








thoracic or abdominal viscera, &c.) on the surface 


looking perpendicularly at the object, a correct out- 
line is easily produced even by those who are not 
artists; this sketch can be readily transferred to 
paper by pressure, and if necessary may be reduced 
by the application of the pentagraph. Mr. Sibson 
gave an illustration of its use by making sketches 
from the living body, and entered into numerous 
pathological details to show the importance of 
frequent delineation, to ascertain the progress of 
internal and external disease during treatment. 


Dr. Brooke suggested an improvement to the 
apparatus by attaching to the frame a pencil moving 
parallel to itself and perpendicular to the plane, by 
means of jointed rods, as in the sockets sometimes 
adapted to a reading chair. 

Dr. Macponap read a paper ‘On Cranial Ver- 
tebre.—The author commenced by enforcing the 
value and necessity of the study of what had been 
termed Transcendental Anatomy. After alluding to 
the labours of the foreign and British investigators 
of the subject, Dr. Macdonald laid down the elemen- 
tary parts forming a vertebra, which he stated to be 
first, a body, forming part of the caulis centralis of 
the vertebral column; second, the posterior lamine, 
which meeting on the mesial plane form the arch of 
the vertebral canal, having the spinous processes 
more or less developed: each lamina is again sub- 
divided into three elementary divisions, which he 
denominates protomeral, deutomeral, and_ trito- 
meral; besides these there are, third, anterior lamine 
connected with the caulis centralis, exemplified in the 
ribs and part of the pelvis, and also in the bones of 
the face. Retaining these divisions of each vertebra, the 
author described the cranial vertebra, as three pairs 
arising from the spine: first, the occipital ; second, the 
sphenoidal; third, the ingrassio-ethmo-frontal; by 
attentively examining the component laminz of these 
vertebra, he identified all the usually described por- 
tions of thecranium. The facial bones he resolved 
into two pairs of vertebra: first, the superciliary; 
second, the adnasal. By a minute demonstration the 
author endeavoured to establish the details of his 
system, which he contended was applicable to all 
the zoological classes and as well marked in the 
insect tribe as in the mammalia. 


Dr. Brooke presented an instrument to assist in 
the discovery of foreign bodies by auscultation. It 
consisted of a catheter or sound, with a circular 
sounding-board, six inches in diameter, attached 
perpendicularly at its extremity, which increases the 
sensation derived from the contact of its other end 
against a small calculus or fragment after lithotripsy, 
which might otherwise escape detection, and lay the 
foundation of future disease. The effect of the 
sounding-board was demonstrated. A sound pro- 
duced by the contact of a small fragment in a small 
bag, which could scarcely be heard by the holder of 
the instrument without the sounding-board, became 
perfectly audible on its application. 





Sgction F.—STATISTICS. 


Mr. Fretcuer read a statistical and historical 
account of the ancient system of public charities in 
London. He stated that the necessity of systematic 
provision for the relief of the poor began to be felt 
after the suppression of the monasteries and the 
hospitals governed by monastic rule. In 1544 the 
site of St. Bartholomew was granted to the Corpora- 
tion of London, but no provision was made for its 
endowment and government until 1548; and thus 
some provision was made for the relief of the sick 
and infirm. Christ's Hospital, for the education of 
destitute children, was founded in 1553, and about 
the same time St, Thomas's Hospital was established 
for. the same purpose as that of St. Bartholomew. 
The next measure was to provide a place for vagrants 
and unemployed labourers. The petition sent by 
the Corporation to the King’s Council stated, “it 
was too evident to all men that beggary and thievery 
did abound, and we, remembering how many statutes 
from time to time haye been made for the redress of 
the same, and littleamendment hath hitherto followed, 
thought to search the cause hereof, and after due ex- 
amination had we evidently perceived that the cause 
of all this misery and beggary was idleness ; and the 
means and remedy to cure the same must be its con- 
trary, which is labour; and it hath been a speech 





‘used of all men to say unto the idle, Work ! Work! 


even as though they would have said, the mean to 
reform beggary is to fall to work.” In consequence 
of this petition Bridewell was established, and thus 
public charity was organized for three great objects— 
the relief of the sick, the education of the young, and 
the employment of the able-bodied labourer. The 
hospitals were supported by assessments levied on the 
citizens and the companies, By the charter of Ed- 
ward the Sixth the government of these institutions 
was given to the Corporation of the City of London, 
but the chief power was seized by the Court of Alder- 
men, Mr. Fletcher then explained the causes that 
placed these institutions in the hands of self-elect 
governors, between whom and the corporation a kind 
of compromise was effected by Act of Parliament in 
1782. But this Act only provides for the election of 
forty-eight governors annually by the Common 
Council, twelve for each hospital, Bethlehem being 
reckoned with Bridewell ; and as these form but a 
small minority among the total number of governors, 
the anomalous self-elect constitution of these bodies 
continues to the present day. Mr. Fletcher then 
entered into an elaborate detail of the various efforts 
that have been made to suppress mendicancy by 
penal enactments, some of which were so severe as 
to vest an arbitrary power of transportation in any 
two governors of Bridewell. In 1708 the London 
Workhouse, though of earlier origin, was first brought 
into full operation ; but it fell into a state of inefti- 
ciency and was abolished. Mr. Fletcher then con. 
trasted the system of relief attempted by the Royal or 
Corporation Hospitals with the present pauper ad- 
ministration of London, and showed how widely the 
hospitals had deviated in practice from the principles 
at which their founders aimed. 


Prof. Pryme said that too much importance had 
been attributed to the suppression of monasteries as 
a cause of pauperism. Before that time repeated Acts 
of Parliament had been passed complaining of the in- 
crease of vagrancyand mendicancy. The influx of the 
precious metals from America had lowered the value 
of money, and as there was no corresponding increase 
in the rate of wages, the condition of the labourer 
had been much deteriorated. This was further shown 
by the fact, that similar complaints of the increase of 
vagrancy and beggary were made in Spain and Bel- 
gium, where the monasteries were not suppressed at 
the same time as in England, and a similar course of 
legislation adopted. He was also of opinion that the 
breaking up of the feudal system, in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, had at the first, though not sub- 
sequently, an injurious effect on the condition of the 
labouring classes. 


Sir Joun Borreav then read a brief abstract of the 
result of inquiries into the state of the agricultural 
labourers in the county of Norfolk. Out of 680 
parishes to which queries had been addressed, 426 
sent returns. These parishes contain 664,487 acres, 
of which 471,399 are arable. The total number 
of labourers usually employed thereon is 23,058 
labourers, of which 18,277 are above 20 years of age, 
and 4,781 above 14 and under 20 years of age. 
Hence the average of labourers of all kinds to land 
of all kinds is 34 to 100 acres. The average of 
labourers of all kinds to arable land is nearly 4 to 
100 acres. Labourers above 20 to 100 acres of all 
kinds 23 to 100 acres. Labourers above 20 years 
of age to arable land is 33 to 100 acres. Hence it 
was concluded that there was no surplus supply of 
labour in the country, and that the land, if judici- 
ously cultivated, would provide employment for the 
entire population. 


Mr. Nretp then presented a series of elaborate 
tables, forming the Statistical Returns of the Police of 
Manchester in the year 1844, with the observations 
of Mr. Willis, Chief Constable. The total number 
of apprehensions from the Ist of January to the 31st 
of December 1844 has amounted to 10,702, being a 
considerable decrease in the number apprehended, 
ascompared with previous years, and exhibiting much 
fewer apprehensions during the past year than during 
any year since the establishment of a day and night 
police force. The decrease may be, in some measure, 
attributed to the more prosperous state of trade, 
which, as compared with previous years, has existed 
during the period to which the present returns relate. 
At the same time, as it is a fact well known to the 
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police, that there are always a large class of persons 
who never work, and another class who (although 
employed, and in the receipt of good wages) are in 
the habit of committing, or attempting to commit, 
felonies after their hours of labour; there can be no 
doubt that the decrease in the number of apprehen- 
sions is not to be altogether attributed to the state of 
trade, but must be partly ascribed to the increased 
efficiency of the police, which has tended in a great 
measure to prevent the commission of crime. As 
respects the summary convictions in the year 1843, 
out of 12,147 apprehensions, there were 2,981 sum- 
mary convictions and 758 committals for trial; whilst 
in 1844, out of 10,702 apprehensions there were 
3,961 summary convictions and 691 committals for 
trial; or an actual increase in the past year of nearly 
1,000 convictions, although the number of apprehen- 
sions has been less by 1,445 individuals. The increase 
in the number of summary convictions may, in a 
measure, be attributed to the provisions contained in 
the New Police Act, which came into operation on 
the 4th of July 1844, which enables the Justices to 
punish by fine or imprisonment parties found drunk 
in the streets, and which power has been frequently 
exercised. The number of apprehensions for drunken- 
ness is 4,156, (being 42 less than in the previous 
year,) and from the persons of this class the sum 
of 1,392/. 10s. 10d. has been taken and restored when 
discharged. The return also shows, that out of a gross 
amount of 7,658/. 6s. 11d. reported to have been stolen 
during the year, the sum of 3,040/. 14s. 3d. has been 
recovered by the police; and that out of a sum 
amounting to 1,80]/. 8s. ld. reported to have been 
accidentally lost, the police have been instrumental 
in recovering 1,126/. 6s. 3d. The only other table 
which it may be necessary to notice is that which 
shows that during the past year 2,798 premises have 
been found open and insecure by the police during 
the night ; of this number, 1,433 consisted of ware- 
houses and shops, containing property, in which no 
parties resided, or were left in charge ; 649 of houses, 
shops, and warehouses, containing property, and in 
which parties did reside ; and 538 of empty houses. 
The same table also shows that the police have, 
during the past year, restored to their friends 2,637 
children found apparently lost in the streets. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

So many distinguished engineers were detained in 
London, in attendance on committees of the House 
of Commons, that this Section met on Thursday and 
Friday only to adjourn. Other members, who had 
run down for a day or two, were obliged to return, 
and so few were in attendance when the Section met 
on Saturday for business, that it was thought best 
merely to read the few papers received, and then 
close the Section. In reference to this subject, we 
have received the following letter :— 

You will oblige me by stating, that I was prepared to lay 
some remarks before Section G. ‘On the experimental de- 
termination of the Strength of Wood and Cast-Iron,’ but 
the attendance was so small owing to the immense quantity 
of business keeping those who are interested in engineering 
in London, and had beeu so small all the week from that 
reason, that Prof. Willis advised me to reserve my paper, 
and on this suggestion I acted. If you will state this, or 
something to this effect, you will oblige yours, &c. 

M. Cowikr, 
Principal of the College of Engineers, Putney, Surrey. 

The first paper read was, ‘On a new method of 
converting Rectilinear into Rotatory Motion,’ by Dr. 
Bootu.—The object of the communication was to 
show the applicability of a new species of crank, 
termed by the inventor the sliding crank, to the 
steam engine, more especially in those cases where 
space is an object of primary consideration. One of 
the most important improvements effected by this 
motion is, that the distance between the shaft and 
the top of the cylinder is only one-half the length of 
the stroke. Other advantages pointed out in the 
course of the paper were, that the friction on the 
sliding parts is nearly insensible; that almost all the 
parts of the engine have a rotatory instead of a reci- 
procating motion ; that all the subsidiary parts of a 
low-pressure engine are worked with great simpli- 

city; and that in this construction, a longer stroke 

than in any other of the same dimensions, may be 
introduced, and the expansive principle more fully 
developed. 


Mr. J. Taytor made a few remarks, and observed 





that the effect of friction on the action of slides, 
seemed to be in general much over-rated.— Mr. 
Farrsairn observed, that the invention, if carried 
into successful operation, seemed adapted to work an 
improvement in marine engines especially,where room 
was a matter of great importance, by lowering the po- 
sition of the machinery, which appeared a great desi- 
deratum at the present day. He objected, however, 
to the difficulty of obtaining easy access to some 
parts of the machinery; the raising of the piston 
cover, for example, on this construction, would 
be a laborious operation. After some further re- 
marks,— 


Dr. GREENE followed, with a description of Mr. 
Nasmyth’s Steam Hammer for Pile Driving. This 
machine has been described at former meetings of the 
Association. Dr. Greene now read a letter received 
from Mr. Nasmyth, dated Devonport, in which it was 
stated that at the first trial with a part of the machine 
at the manufactory it drove a pile 14 inches square, 
and 18 feet in length, 15 feet into the ground with 20 
blows of the monkey, the machine then working 70 
strokes a minute ; the ground was a coarse ground 
imbedded in a strong tenacious clay, performing 
this work in 17 seconds. The entire machine is now 
in full action at Devonport for the embankment to 
be erected there to keep out the sea, and form a wet 
dock. He describes it as going far beyond what he 
had dared even to hope for, and that it is truly 
laughable to see it stick vast 66-feet piles into the 
ground as a lady would stick pins into her pin- 
cushion. The entire of the operations required to 
be performed on each pile from the time it is floated 
alongside of the stage until it is embedded in the 
solid foundation of slate rock is only 44 minutes. 
The great stage which carries the machine, boiler, 
workmen, and every thing necessary, trots along on 
its railway like a wheelbarrow and moves on, the 
diameter of a pile, the moment it has finished the 
last. It picks the pile up out of the water, hoists it 
high in the air, drops it into its exact place, then 
covers it with the great magic cap, which follows it 
as it sinks into the ground, then thump goes the 
monkey onits head, jumpingaway 70 jumpsa minute. 
At the first stroke the pile sank 6 feet, its advance 
gradually diminishing until in the hard ground above 
the solid slate rock it was reduced to 9 inches. 
Nothing can better prove the superiority of the prin- 
ciple of this invention, of getting the momentum by a 
heavy weight moving with small velocity over the 
same momentum, as got, on the old principle, by a 
light weight moving with great velocity, than the 
state of the heads of the piles as driven by each pro- 
cess. Dr. Greene drew attention to a sketch of 
two heads of piles, one 56 feet long driven by a 
monkey of 12 cwt., falling from a great height, and 
making only one blow in five minutes, and requiring 
20 hours to drive it; this, though protected by a 
hoop of iron, is so split and shattered on the head, 
that it would require to be re-headed to drive it any 
further. The other, although 66 feet long, was not 
even supported by an iron hoop, and the head is as 
smooth as if it were dressed off with a new plane. 
It was driven with a hammer 50 ewt. and only 3 
feet fall, making 70 blows a minute. 


Mr. Farrpatrn read a communication on the 
subject of Railway Gradients,—the object of which 
was to show the importance of economizing the first 
cost of railways, by introducing steep gradients in 
difficult districts, whereby the expenses attendant on 
tunnels, viaducts, and lofty embankments, would be 
avoided; whilst the author showed that the desired 
speed might be obtained by increasing the power of 
the locomotive. Originally, cylinders only of 10-inch 
diameter had been used, but at the present time, the 
engines are furnished with cylinders of 14, 16, and 
18 inches diameter. The maximum speed which had 
been originally calculated on, was 10 miles per hour, 
whereas, at the present time, the ordinary speed on 
the Great Western, with first-class gradients, is 40 
miles. The paper was illustrated by many experi- 
ments which had recently been made with regard to 
gradients on the Manchester and Leeds Railway. 

Mr. Wuisnaw confirmed these views by the 
results of practical experiments to the extent of 
nearly 4,000 miles, on nearly all the lines of British 
railways. 

a 
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The 4th edition, corrected, hong a Ay. vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, boards; 


A TREATISE. -: NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL AeTRORONy, adapted to the Purposes of 
Elementary Instruction ; with an Extensive Series of Examples 
for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite for Nautical Comper 
tions; with Rules and Examples adapted to the ‘ Nautical 
nac’ in its New and ae ved Form. 
DWARD RI IDDLE, F F.RAS. 
Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. ” 6d, 
Tables of the Logarithms of N umbers, and of Sines, 
Tangents, and Ronn. to Six Places of Decimals. 

















ublished, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 

K ENOPHON'S EXPEDITION of CYRUS 

Books I. II. III. Translated Literally, and with a strict 

adherence to the Idiom of the cise, for the use and advesiag 
of Students. With a numerous Notes oo 5 Xplanstory and Geographi 


AMA 
London : Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 


, COMMERCIAL YAW. 


\4 
TREATISE pos “the LAWS WS RELATING to 
FACTORS and BROKERS. With an Arrenpix oF 81 
= A. RUSSELL, B.A., 
ray’s 3 Inn, Barrister- at-Law. 

The Jurist (endon This is @ well-executed and w: ye sand 
tise on an important branch of commercial law, and will a 7“ 
of great service to mercantile men, as well as to our —_ 2 oe feasi 
The merchant, factor, or broker, will find advantage in ne 
to refer to such a work. It is written in a clear and 
manner, =e reflects much credit won the author, 

Livi fournal.—“* A very compac' adm: rable tev ome 
Liverpool 4 —* We Py oat. ount that this treatise 
1S sine i ny! 4, fi yr icali ti of d recondite meant 
is singularly free from nicalities an about 

execution of the work ‘k shows the ae 
— the general don the mubjest by its Sather.” 
Gar 's Advertiser (Liverpool.)—* A 7a uable wor! k of 
Newcastle Courant,—' 1 ex treatise. A wor 
this nature was much n ~~ after the Factors’ Act of 
1842 came into phan heyy > this treatise a) 
claims to having supplied tha’ that want in ac Proves! 
manner. The subject is logically analyzed s ‘and 00 y te vitien, 
and the doctrines and opinions are fortified by a host of os mo 
which show at once the ju ent and discrimination Tt e H 
and the amount s: minute and laborious research h brought 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith 
yerpool, W. Webb, Castle-street 
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Jo form 3 vols. 
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New Editions, improved. 4. footsoap. 44. 4d. See paper, 5d. ; post, 6d. ; 
STER’S “PEN CILLED COPY-BOOKS ; 


Rational, comprehensive System, whereby the Art - 
WRITING may be easily, speedily, 


r and ho. spnine. Sa 
f soap, an 08. “post B 
/™ Phi pont “4 the test of time and wane rt Iti ha 


tical, and alee applied—undoubted i 
simple Precand sa pet Of ECONOMY, decidedly CHEAPER 


her extant. 
than any othe By the same Auth 


Penmanship, Theoretical and ‘Practical. 


death, , 4 in four Parts, with Blank Books, quarto pos’ 
Double Entry Elucidated: an Improved 1] Method 
Book-keeping. 
ae oe rho experience any —— in  preogring these Boo 
torongh ¢ thei to write direct to the 
Publishers. ‘ 
Foster’s P: arochial- School Copy-Books, 12s. 6d. 
per 100. ( Nearly read; 
Souter & Law, Stinool Library, 131, 
MAYLOR & WALTON'’S CATALOGUE of 
PUBLICATIONS connected with Education, will be sent 
free of expense to any one writing for it. It contains, among other 


W Works. the following :— 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


BIUGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. Edited by Dr. W. SMITH. 
To form 3 vols, 8vo. Vol. I. 
Two Parts of Vol. II. are abe; published. 4s. each. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Dr. SMITH. 8vo. 14. 16s. 


CLASSICAL MUSEUM; a QUARTERLY 
QURNAL of PHILOLOGY, ANCIENT HISTORY, and 
WTERATURE. Part VIL. 3s.'6d. 


LINWOOD’S LEXICON to AESCHYLUS, 
with Explanation of difficult Passages, 8vo. 15s. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HISTORY 
of ROME, FROM THE FIRST PUNIC WAR TO THE 
DEATH OF CONSTANTINE: Edited by Dr. SCHMITZ, 
2 vols. 8vo. 14. 4s. 


LATHAM (Professor) on the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 8yo. 12s, 
HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 8vo. 


78, 
. 28, Upper G ower-street. 


AYLOR & WALTON’S CATALOGUE of 

PUBLICATIONS connected with Education, will be sent 

ese nse to any one writing for it. 1t contains, among other 
ais, the following : — 


LOCK E'S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN- 
STRUCTION, CONSISTING OF THE FOLLOWING INTER- 
LINEAR TRANSLATIONS, WITH THE TEXT, NOTES, &e. 

0, 2s, 6d, each, 

LATIN. 

Phedrus’s Fables of A&sop. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Book I. 

Virgil’s AEneid. Book I. 

Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 

Cesar’s Invasion of Britain. 

Tacitus’s Life of Agricola. Part I. 

GREEK. 
Lucian’s Dialogues. Selections. 
The Odes of Anacreon. 
Homer’s Iliad. Book I. 
Parsing Lessons to Homer. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Book I. 
Herodotus’s Histories, Selections. 
ITALIAN, 

Stories from Alfieri, Baretti, Castiglione, &c. 
FRENCH. 

Sismondi ; the Battles of Cressy and Poictiers, 
GERMAN, 

Stories from German Writers. 


An Essay explanatory of the System. 12mo. 2s.6d. 
%, Upper Gower-street. 


Tercae & WALTON’S CATALOG UE of 
PUBLICATIONS with ti will be sent 
fre of expense to aay one writing A, it. i contains, among other 

Works, the following :— 
Second 


ALLEN’S GREEK DELECTUS. 


edition, 12mo. 4s, 

ALLENS) LATIN DELECTUS. 
edition. 12mo. 4s. 

ALLEN’S GREEK EXERCISES, for 
TEACHING GREEK BY WRITING. Second edit. 12mo. 5s. 

LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. Eleventh 


jon. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

»LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Fifth edit. 
ugERLET'S (Professor) FRENCH GRAM. 
AR. 12mo. boun 
MERLETS. TRADUCTEUR; or, SELEC- 
fond i: Faom THE BEST FRENCH WRITERS. 12mo. 
mud TH AM’S (Professor) ELEMENTARY 
GLISH GRAMMAR.  12mo. 4s. 

,WITITICH'S GERMAN « GRAMMAR. 12mo. 


PANizz1s (Dr.) ELEMEN TARY ITALIAN 
ORAMMLAR. e. bound, 
Pper Gower-street. 


12mo. 





Fleet-street, London. 
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ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, Woetesion-siase, London. 


Sir Jobe Borrow, Bart. F.R. “1 | Right Hon.Sir T. F. Fremantle, 
Lord W RK. Douglas, F.R.S. art. M.P. 
Rt. _ cs Edward Hyde | James Murray, Esq. 

East, Bart. F.R.S. muel Skinner, Esq 
Charles Elliott,” Esq. F.R.S. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 

Henry Harvey. Koa. F R.S. Sir William Young, Bart. 
Auditors—Capt. C * Bosanquet, R.N.—James Buller East, 
{sq ohn Young, Esq. 
Bankers The London and We Westminster Bank. 
sician— 

The TWENTIET H ANNUAL GENE RAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the 10th of April last, when a highly satis- 
factory REPORT was laid before the Proprietors and Policy 

oiders, and unanimously adopte 

The Public will see the advantage ‘of selecting, in so important 
a matter as Life Assurance, a well established Office, which 
from its continued prosperity, and its large additions to Policies, 
offers the greatest inducement to Assurers. combined with the 
undoubted security of a numerous and wealthy Proprietary. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 5000I., 
which had been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 31st December, 1838. 
Age at Additions made to tal Sun 
the Sum assured in ‘now ay abe, in case 
the 14 years a 
| 
| 


Premiums paid in| 
the 14 years. 
oa: ie 
Zig is 4 | E586 
4 | 6x1 
4 } 
4 | 7 
5 3h 
4 
. 
8 


6 
2 
5 
2 
315 
6 
8 


1 31 


Cm OG Dens) 


| ‘ 
} 101 2 
50 Hl 3173 ame 1129 15 7 Le 
* A Bonus of Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the ‘estimated 
profits is added to Policies entitled, every seventh year; or an 
eqnivalent reduction made in future Premiums. 

e Third Septennial Division of profits will be declared. to 
the 3ist December, 1845. Persons Assuring previous to that 
date will have their pro gevtien of profit appropriated. 

Parties travelling in Europe, by sea or land, in time of peace, 
are no/ charged any extra premium. 

plications for Agencies, in places where none are esta- 
biished: to be addressed to the Secretary. 

NICHOLAS GRUTT, Secretary and Actuary, 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, 37, Cornhill, London. 
ondon rd of Directors. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. ponert Murra Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Essa. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
James Gooden, 
H. M. Kemshead, ‘sq. 


eaweonan 








Robertson, ‘tizea. 
Hi. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
eorge Ramsa 
John Kingston, Esq. Manager. idan 
FIRE INSURANCES of every description may be effected 
with this Corporation - pe most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Parties opening as before the Ist of August next, will 











secure the advantage of one year's additional bonus, which has 
itherto averaged 2 per cent. per annum on the sums insured. 

37, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, Sec. 
Vy wreers LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 18, KING WILLIAM- STREET, CITY. 
Sir Jas. Duke,Ald. M.P.Chairman. Benj. H awes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Benj. Barna ard, Esq | Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, “cn | John Nolloth, Esq 
B. Donkin, Charles Phillips, , 
Aaron in. Kea! — Major-Gen. Robertson 
Jas. Law Jones, Esq. Daniel Sutton. ag 9 
John Knill. = sq. "B. B. Woolsey, 8q. 

E AT TION of ASSURERS is particularly directed 
to the detailed Prospectuses of this Compan Assurances can 
be effected on a profit or non-profit scale, and or short periods at 
avery moderate rate. When on the life of another, the Policy 
may be rendered secure, notwithstanding the life assured may 
go out of the limits of Europe without the necessary permission 
of the Directors having been previously obtained: this plan 
makes a Policy an absolute security. 

Credit of half the premiums for the ed five years allowed on 
Policies effected for the whole term of li 

Advances are made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for tome of years, re-payable by instalments. 

LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 

SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Coaepeet CAPITAL, 500,000. 

The wren eh of the public is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURAN eK e Oe. giatineticn which 
is made between MALE and FEMALE L 

eK from the Table #4 eed ~ Ties 1007, 
IALE,. | A FEMAL. |A MALE. |A FEMALE, 


Age 


ze s 
—. | Whole Life Premiums. Rowell 
£ 


£ 


Whole Life Premiums. 


£31 
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Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
es, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
tes MAN, fetuses: ont Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life’ Depart 
Mr. EDWD. HE NWOOD, er "Watling-street, City. 


SPARKLING GINGER WINE, prepared by 
Messrs. Kelson & Fortt.—This delicious Wine differs from 
any other yet offered to the Public, and is especially recom- 
mended as a grateful and refreshing summer beverage, being 
highly effervescent. Sod wholesale and retail, in pints and 
quarts, by Messrs. H. & ©. SCHOOLING, Sole Agents i in London, 
3, Bareezerd. Bue klersbury, and to be had of all vendors of 
British Wines. Be careful to ask for Releon and Fortt’s Spark- 
ling Ginger Wine. Each bottle is labelled 


Meutp CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; j, they burn 
jonger and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
nthe manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, | U per Thames- street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the N » Old B Christ- 
church, Surrey. 











N ETCALFE’'SS NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of Knere roved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, ores nsing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and sec uring the laxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 n..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 





YAU TION.—-HAY-MAKING SEASON. — 
MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the late Thomas 
Wedlake ‘of the Fairkytes Original Iron Works, Hornchurch, 
Essex, and 118, Fencburch-street, opposite Mark-lane, London, 
begs to remind Agriculturists she continues making that most 
useful Implement for which her late husband obtained . patent. 
and received a Silver Medal at the Derby Show, the L BLE- 
ACTION HAY-MAKER, so much admired; also the HORSE 
HAY-RAKE. They may be inspected daily at the City Repo- 
sitory for Agricultural and C slonlal implements. 118, Fenchurch- 
street, opposite Mark-lane, London,— . To prevent disap- 
pointment at this season, an early applic sales for these Imple- 
ments is solicited.— Beware of impositions, as oftentimes a 
fraudulent use is made of the Patentee’s name. None genuine 
but those that are stamped ‘Mary WEp.LaAkg.’ 


HORSE HAY-RAKE, 


SEA BATHING at HOME.—HUMPHREY'’S 
MEDICAL MARINE ESSENCE.—A little added to the 
water used for sponging, or any domestic Bath, gives the re- 
freshing influence of Bea-Bathing with the marine aroma so 
rateful to the lungs. ly strengthening to Infants. 
Sffective in Debility, Scrofula, Xc- Sold in Bottles, ls. 14d. each, 
with full instructions, by all Chemists. Agents: —Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Farringdon-street ; Sutton, Bow Churchyard ; Edwards, 67, 
St. Paul's Churchyard; "Prout, 229, Strand ; Hannay, 63, Sanger, 
}50, Oxford-street. 


TISHOSE who know the taste of, and are desirous of 
Prine in all its native freshness and purity, OLD MOCHA 
FEE, can procure it at NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL'S 

CHU HYA RD. where the rarest and very | oon which, Eke 

good old ify Wine, has become from its ag ellow in 

ness and richness of flavour, is sold by DAKIN ‘* © SOMPAR Y, 

Tea Merchants, whose vans will deliver this choice Coffee 

within eight miles of Number One, Saint Paul's Churchyard, 

By forwarding a Post-Office Order, which will cost only 3d. for 

40s.. 201b. of this Coffee will be sent, Carriage free, to any east 

of the Kingdom ; and the excellence of its quality will recom- 
mend it as a great luxury to the aristocracy of the country. 


TEW ENVELOPE.—In consequence of the 
great variety of counterfeit Envelopes of ROWLAND'S 
KALY} DOR, and other disreputable means resorted to A 
unprincipled individuals for imposing on the public sper highly 
ernicious compounds under the title of “ KALYDOR,” the 
a, and sole Preparers of the Original aa Genuine 
Preparation, acting under a sense of duty, and regardless of 
expense in the attainment of their object—the protection of the 
ublic from fraud and imposition — have employed those cele- 
Brated d artists, Messrs, Perkins, Bacon & Co. who have puccostad. 
at great cost, in producing from a steel platea NEW ENVE- 
LOPE of exquisite beauty. It comprises a highly-fieished 
Engraving of the Grecian Graces standing on a classic pedestal, 
on each side of which isa rich profusion of flowers springin 
from an elegant cornucopia; these tastefully blending wit 
arabesque scrolls and wreaths, encircle the Royal Arms 
of Great Britain, surmounting the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR,” &c, &c. &c. whilst a plinth at the foot displays 
the Signature of the Proprietors, in rev, thus— 


20, Hatton-garden, , 
aioe eg 1845. A. ROWLAND & SON. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a botanical pre- 
aration, perfectly free from_mineral_or metallic admixture. 
t purifies the Skin from all Eruptive Maladies, Freckles, Dis- 

colc vee &c. and renders it soft, smooth, and pleasant. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors as above 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


OR NOTHING.—A Pamphlet on on Nervousness, 

with Testimonials. “aie nervous are respectfully invited 
to send to the Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, 9, Bloomsbury- 
street, Bedford-square, By, the ¢ small paingblet, j just published, 
in his most successful TREATMEN US or MIND 
COMPLAINTS, by which he cures these ‘anes as certainly as 
water quenches t inst, | which pamphlet he will return, if one 
stamp is sent, free of charge, 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY. 


in 3 vols. with Portrait, &c., price 31s. 6d. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 
AS RELATED BY HERSELF ; 


COMPRISING HER OPINIONS, AND ANECDOTES, OF THE MOST REMARKABLE PERSONS OF HER 
TIMES. 


Among the numerous celebrated personages of whom curious particulars and anecdotes are given, will be found the 
following :—George [1T.—George IV.—Queen Caroline—Lord Chatham—Mr. Pitt—Mr. Fox—Mr. Canning—Mr. Sheridan 
—The Duke of Wellington—Lord Liverpool—Lord Hood—Lord St. Asaph—Lord Bridport—Lord Brougham—Lord Pal- 
merston—Lord and Lady Bute—Lord Hawkesbury—Lord Carrington—Lord Camelford—Marquis of Abercorn—Lord 
Ebrington—Lord Suffolk—Sir Edward Sugden—Sir Francis Burdett—Mr. Abercrombie—Sir Walter Seott—Lord Byron 
—Mr. Thomas Moore—Leau Brummell—Lady Charlotte Bury—Lady J.—Mrs. Fitzherbert, &c. &c. 


MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 
CONSORT of GEORGE I. 
Including TIER DIARY and SELECTIONS from HER PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Now first published from the Originals. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound. 


“With the exception of Mary, Queen of Scots, no illustrious personage has excited so much interest and sympathy as 


the subject of this memoir. 


Iler whole life, as related in these pages, is a perfect romance. 


The dreadful hatred of the 


Countess Platen towards her Royal Highness, the devilish arts with which she pursued her to her ruin, and the cold 
blooded and cruel murder of Count Konigsmark by the same fiendish hand, makes us believe we are reading some recital 
of the cruelty of a female Borgia, rather than those of a German lady of the last century. The true features of the 
drama are now for the tirst time published, gathered from various German documents, and from the important diary of 


the unfortunate Princess herself, written during her long confinement in the fortress of Ahlden. 


Independent of the 


interest which these memoirs must excite on account of the ill-starred Princess whose persecution they set forth, a vast 
number of contemporary portraits are given, which add great value to its pages. The politic, yet weak-minded, Elector 
of Hanover ; the Platens, those devils in human shape; the corrupt Bernstorf, Madame Schulenburg, and others of the 
ugly harem of George the First; Frederick Augustus, the Sardanapalus of the North; and last, not least, the handsome 
and notorious Count Konigsmark, figure most promiuently in this history.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 


Ill. 


THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN; 
or, HINTS to YOUNG LADIES on their ENTRANCE into 
SOCIETY. Smali 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 


IV. 
KONIGSMARK: an Iiis- 


By Capt. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 


COUNT 
torical Novel. 
3 vols. 


% 

A NEW EDITION of the CRESCENT 
and the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. In 2 
vols. with Hlustrations, 21s. bound. 

** Remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy 
with which its descriptions are enlivened."—Quarterly Re- 
Tew” 


vi. 


VOL. VIII. of LIVES of the QUEENS 
of ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Comprising 
the LIVES of HENRIETTA MARIA, Consort of Charles L, 
and CATHERINE of BRAGANZA, Consort of Charles IL. 


* These volumes have the fascination of a romance united 
to the integrity of history."—Times. 


vil. 
of WELLINGTON’S 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Por- 


’ al nae Pl 
THE DUKE 
MAXIMS and OPINIONS. 

trait, 12s. bound. 

“There can be no question of the value of this volume. 
The book is for the empire, not for a party.”—Britannia. 

“* It is the most compendious, the most agreeable, and the 
best book that has been published respecting the Duke of 
Wellington.”— Times. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 





Vill. 


SLAVE; or, the RUS- 


By the Author of ‘ Revelations 


THE WHITE 
SIAN PEASANT GIRL. 
of Russia.’ 3 vols. 

*“*The White Slave’ is a romance which, for dramatic 
power, profound and startling thought, bold and efficient 
execution, and well sustained interest, has few equals in this 
country."—New Monthly. 

*** The White Slave’ takes the popular and attractive form 
of a three-volume novel. The story is ingeniously worked 
out, and the interest so well sustained, that a reader would 
almost wish, if possible, to finish the work’at a sitting. The 
author's powerand vividness of description fully entitles him 
to take a high place amongst the most distinguished writers 
of the day.”"—Sunday Times. 


Ix. 


MEMOIRS of PRINCE CHARLES 
STUART, commonly called “ THE YOUNG PRETEN- 
DER ;” with Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. By C. L. 
KLOSE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. bound. 

** A valuable addition to our historical literature."—John 
Bull. 

** This work may justly claim the credit of being the fullest 
and most authentic narrative of this great era of English 
history."— Messenger. 


x. 
JONATHAN SHARP; or, the AD- 


VENTURES of a KENTUCKIAN. 
3 vols. 

* This narrative is worthy of De Foe. It is full of romance 
from beginning to end. There is scarcely a chapter in the 
work that would not have made the fortune of a modern 
novel; for whether the author be exploring the haunts of 
the Bueceaneers of the Havannah, wandering among the 
trackless prairies of Texas, dwelling with the hospitable 
planters in Mexico, or making the acquaintance of Mormons, 
Indians, or Yankee bravoes of the true bowie knife school, 
he renders his narrative so singularly interesting, that the 
reader finds it impossible to lay it down till he has gone 
through to the last page."—New Monthly Magazine. 


Written by Himself. 


AND BARONETAGE 


For 1845. 


The New and Revised Edition, containing all the New Creations to the present time, and corrected throughout from 
the communications of the Nobility, &e., in 1 vol., comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, will be ready 


for delivery in a few days. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Henry Coreurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FREDERIG@ = 
‘ THE GREAT. EDERICK 


Immediately, with Illustrations, 10s. 6¢. bound, 
{ISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMgs 
VOLUME THE SECOND. : 
Also, just published, by the same Author, a New and Complete 
Edition, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound, of the 
LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 
- Fc mn yt vag’ M eee. Esq. 3 
enry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborongh- 
7 *x* Orders received by all Bookacllene” street, 


MR. HOOD'S LAST NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. ie 2is, bound, 


W 1IMSICALITIES. By Tuomas’ Hoop, 
h 





With numerous I]lustrations by Lrecn, 

“In this work are some of Mr. Hood’s best efforts, Things 
will make the thoughtful wiser, and the unthinking merrier, (a, 
any one read our hasty extracts, and not wish to POSSESS tyy 
volumes rich in wit, sense, good feeling, and good poetry 7” 

Evay 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strag”” 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, Ys, 
peers and FARINACEA the proper FOOD 
of MAN; being an Attempt to Prove from History, Ang. 
tomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the original, natural, ang 
best Diet of Man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom, 
By JOHN SMITH. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


: rr ye r . 3. a. 
THE GAUGE QUESTION,—To be published, 
on Tuesday, a Pamphlet on this important Subject, 
WYNDHAM HARDING. | And on the EVILS of DIVERS} 
of GAUGE, anda REMEDY. Witha Map. Price ls. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


s the RAILWAY CHRONICLE of To-pay 
is given a complete ALPHABETICAL INDEX and TITLE 
to the fial yearly yolume, now complete. 














ee 


JARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
ON RAILWAYS.—A COMPLETE EPITOME for th 
PAST SESSION is this ae ee, with Alphabetical Index, 
in the RAILWAY CHRONICLE of this day, and the Half 
yearly Volume, now complete. 


THE PROJECTED NEW RAILWAYS fe 

NEXT SESSION.—A full Alphabetical List of all thee 
Undertakings, with a complete Collection of their Prospectuses, 
in the RAILWAY CHRONICLE of this day, and the Telf-yearh 
Volume, just complete. 


TRHE RAILWAY CHRONICLE ¢ 

To-day contains SIR ROBERT PEEL'S SENTENCE @ 
the BOARD of TRADE — LORD DALHOUSIE’S VINDIC4 
TION —the OPENING of the YORK and SCAKBOROUG 
RAILWAY — the GOVERNMENT COMMISSION on the 
GAUGES—Pleasure Excursions—Improvements on Locomotive 
—with Letters from the Share Markets, Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings, and all the Railway News of the Week. 


THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF THE 
RAILWAY CHRONICLE is published this day, and con- 
tains a condensed Epitome of all the Parliamentary Pro 
on all the Railways of the past Session, with an Alphabetical 
Index; all the Decisions of the Board of Trade, and the more 
important Reports; with an Alphabetical Reference to all the 
New Railways projected for next Session, with their Prospectuses 
at full length; together with a complete Collection of all the 
Reports and Meetings; ..« “vraffic and Prices of Shares of the 
past half-year; with Original Notices, Engravings and Maps, 
arranged for convenient reference. A few copies of the volumes af 
the previous year remain on sale at No. 14, Wellington-street 
North, Strand. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 6d. No. VL. of a 
HE ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
published under the direction of the Central Committee of 
the British Archeological Association for the Encouragement and 
Prosecution of Researches into the Arts and Monuments of the 
Early and Middle Ages.—No. VII. will be published in September. 
8vo. with 52 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
The Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral, 
By the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S. &¢. | 
Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. 
Extract From THe Prerace.—“ The Translation of Gervas, 
which it is the principal object of the following history to illustrate, 
was read by me, with a few necessary omissions, at the eveni 
meeting of the Architectural Section of the British Archwologics 
Association, on the llth of September, 1444. * * * The work may 
therefore be considered as forming part of the Transactions of the 
Association, although it is obviously too bulky and independent 
ee in the Journal, which is the recognized organ of that 
pod yy, - 
The Second Congress of this Association will be held at Wir 
chester, during the week commencing September 4. 
London: Longman & Co.; W. Pickering; G. Bell. Oxford: 
Parker. Cambridge: Deightons. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXV, 
is this day published. 
Contents. 
. VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL 
CREATION. 
Il. THE HON. MRS. 
ISLANDS. 
III. LUTHER'S CORRESPONDENCE AND CHARACTER. 
iV. THE BOKHARA VICTIMS. ? 
’, LIFE, GENIUS, AND DRAMAS OF MOLIERE. 
VI. MACGREGOR'S COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
VII. LORD ROBERTSON’S POEMS. 
VIL. THE OREGON QUFSTION, 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion Y 
Useful Knowledge. 
Just published, price 6s. vo. cloth, 
QYHE DOG. By Wit1i1aM Yovatt. 
numerous I}lustrations, drawn by Harvey. 
Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
Also, price 10s, 8vo. cloth, a New and Enlarged Edition, 
‘i {E HORSE. By the same Author. 
Illustrations, drawn by Harvey. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
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Printed by James Hormess, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, inthe 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took 8 ee 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; ee, 

ublished by JouN FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street > 

n the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street “A 
said ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Agena 
ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for Trea 
J. Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, July 12, 1845, 
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